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THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


Situatioii}  boundaries,  area,  and 
population* 


The  Arg'entine  Republic  lies  at  the  Southern  end  of 
South  America,  stretching-  from  north  to  south,  between 
21  Vo  and  51“  52'  latitude,  or  over  33  degrees  along 
the  nieridians ; and  from  east,  to  west,  between  52“  and 
74“  longitude  AV.  of  Greenwich,  or  over  22  degrees  along 
the  parallels.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Solivia 
and  Paraguay,  on  the  east,  by  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
and  on  the  west  by  Chili.  Its  western  land  limits 
measiire  about  4.800  kilometres ; the  iiorthern  ones,  1.600 
kilometres;  the  eastern  river  boundaries,  1.200  kilóme- 
tros; and  the  coast  line  of  the  River  Píate  estuary  and 
the  Atlantic  occan,  2.600,  giving  a total  boundary  line 
of  about  10.200  kilometres. 

The  total  area  of  Argentina  is  2.952.551  square  ki- 
lometres. 

iThis  surface  is  six  times  that  of  France  or  Germa- 
ny,  ten  times  tlmt  of  Great  Britain  or  Italy,  and  six 

times  that  of  Spain.  . „ xi.  a 

Owing  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  country, 
the  European  winter  corresponds  to  the  Argentino 
summer,  and  Autumn  to  Spring,  so  that  the  seasons  in 
both  countries  are  diametricaily  opposed  to  each  otner. 
As  for  the  time  of  day,  in  the  different  Enrocan 
countries  and  in  the  Argentino  Republic,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  when  it  is  nooii  in  Buenos  Aires  it  is 
52'  and  51"  after  3 p.m.  in  London,  2'  46"  after  4 P.m. 
in  Paris,  47  minutes  past  4 p.m.  in  Berlín,  43 
after  4 p.m.  in  Borne,  and  38'  42"  past  3 in  Madrid. 

The  popnlation  of  this  enormous  extent  of  territory 
was  in  1910,  as  follows  : Capital:  1.300.000.— Province 
of  Buenos  Aires,  1.800.000.— Santa  Fe,  850.000.— Entre 
Ríos,  3S9.951. — Corrientes,  303.076. — Cordova,  635.000._ 
San  Luis,  103.418.— Santiago  del  Estero,  186.843.— Mendo- 
za, 206.395. — San  Juan,  104.031. — La  Rioja,  88.50.^.-— Ca-- 
tamarca,  100.513. — Tucumán,  286.60/.  Salta,  144.485. 
Jujuy,  58.842. — Misiones,  39.210 — Formosa,  9.811. — Chaco, 
24.957. — Pampa  Central,  47.645. — Neuquen,  28.040.  Río 
Negro,  24.035.— Chubiit,  13.685.— Santa  Cruz,  4.901.— 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  1.708.— Republic  at  large,  6.751.65o. 

Next  in  order  after  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  with  a population  amounting  to  1.314.163  on 
the  1 th.  Januavy  1911,  come  the  cities  of  Rosario,  with 
200.000  inhabitants;  Cordova,  with  9o.000 ; La  1 lata, 
with  96.000;  Tucuman,  with  66.000;  Santa  Fe.  with 
48.600;  Bahia  Blanca;  with  35.000,  and  M^-aOza, 

with  39.000.  . • J.1,  T>  11- 

The  last  general  census  carried  out  in  the  RepuDlic 
was  in  1895,  for  which  reason  it  is  impossible  to  know 
how  tho  population  is  made  up  ro  far  as  nationalities 
are  concerned,  so  great  have  been  the  changes  under- 
gone  by  it  from  this  point  of  view.  , 

iHowever,  some  ideo,  may  be  gathered  of  the  import- 
nnt  Ímpetus  given  to  the  development  of  the  Repub- 
lio  by  íorcigners  of  different  uationalities  who  have 


settled  hei’e,  by  the  foUowing  figures  relating  to  the 
immigration  from  1857  to  1908. 

These  immigrants  were  Italians,  1.995.057 ; Spaniards, 
1.013.507;  French,  196.816;  English,  46.796;  Austro-Hun- 
garians,  63.822 ; Germans,  47.138 ; Swiss,  29.814 ; Bel- 
gians,  21.356 ; other  nationalities,  284.894,  formiug  a tot- 
al of  3.699.180  immigrants. 

Fortunately  for  us  Argentinos,  in  the  ethnical  eom- 
position  of  our  population  we  need  not  fear  the  strug- 
gles  and  race  hatreds  which  are  felt  in  other  coun- 
tries,— the  United  States  for  instance, — and  which  give 
rise  to  such  profoisnd  antagonism.  Here  we  have  neith- 
er  the  Indian  ñor  the  Negro  problem,  ñor  yet  the 
YeUow  Peril.  Those  Indians  we  have  are  conyerted  to 
Christianity  in  accordance  with  the  humanitarian  prin- 
cipies of  our  constitution ; their  numbers  have  been 
decimated  by  tuberculosis;  others  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  society  by  becoming  labourers.  The  negro  element 
has  almost  vanished  from  our  territory,  victims  of  the 
inexorable  biological  principie  which  dooms  inferior 
races  to  disappear.  The  eoloured  race  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  whites  in  the  struggle  for  Independence, 
and  their  blood  flowed  as  freely,  but— they  are  gone. 
Fortunately,  the  yellow  race  has  not  yet  knoeked  at  the 
doors  of  the  Argentine...  And.  I say  fortunately, 
because  our  Constitution,  intelligent  and  far-seeing,  has 
imposed  upon  Congress  the  duty  to  encourage  European 
immigration,  that  is,  the  Christian  immigration  which 
pertains  to  a civilization  similar  to  our  own. 

The  groundwork  of  the  population  is  European  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  data  on  immigration  furnished 
bv  me. 

*Here  are  mingled  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
World  AVe  have  no  racial  ñor  religious  antipathies.  But 
in  carrying  out  Sarmiento’s  plan,  we  declare  unto  all 
people  who  on  Earth  do  dwell  and  who  wish  to  come 
to  our  country : Uere  you  have  a jvee  America,  with 
towns,  rivers  and  lands  for  ereryone.  The  basio 
code  grants  access  to  all  public  posts  and  professorships 
for  everyone,  and  social  customs  admit  all  comers  tq 
the  homes  of  the  people.  Thus,  thé-  ethnical  composi- 
tion  of  our  population,  -the  spirit  of  our  legislation 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  people,  allows  the  humblest 
inhabitant,  like  a drop  of  water  in  the  depth  of  the 
ocean  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  sparkle  through  his 
own  efforts,  in  the  clear  sunshine. 

The  City  of  La  Plata,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  is  situated  near  the  port  of  Ensenada,  50 
kilometres  to  the  south  east  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  law  of  the  first  of  May,  1882,  and  its 
foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  19th  of  November,  íb 
the  same  year. 

Admitting  that  this  country  has  the  same  average 
capaeity  for  producing  food  and  other  resources  for 
sustaining  human  life,  and  that  adaptable  for  com- 
mercial  purposes — its  soil  possesses  a wealth  of  material 
similar  to  that  of  Germany— a very  flattering  supposi- 
tion— it  foRows  that  in  the  Republic  there  is  room  for 
a population  of  250  millions  more,  or,  at  any  rate,  100 
millions  of  souls  besides  those  who  already  in  the  coun- 
try con  Id  live  here  more  easily  than  anywhere  else  i» 
the  wor.d. 


Political  organization. 

Tlie  Argentine  Republio  Consists  of : 

1.  — 14  provinces,  self-governing,  in  their  internal  af- 
fairs  and  which  retain  the  powers  not  conferred  by  the 
National  Constitution  on  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  — The  Federal  District,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
Nation’s  Capital  (City  of  Buenos  Aires). 

3.  — The  national  territories  of  Misiones,  the  Chaco, 
Formosa,  the  Central  Pampa,  Santa  Cru3,  Chubut, 
Neuquen,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Rio  Negro,  and  Los 
Andes. 

Tile  form  of  Government  is  federal,  republican,  rc- 
presentative.  The  self-governing  states,  caUed  provinces, 
have  each  their  own  constitution,  so  adapted  to  the 
National  Constitution  that  it  differs  from  it  in  no 
single  point  of  view.  The  Constitution  of  the  provinces 
guarantees  the  administration  of  justice,  municipal 
government  and  primary  education  in  each.  They  elect 
their  own  governors,  legislators,  and  other  provincial 
functionaries,  without,  any  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  political  and  adminis- 
trativo difficulties  which  may  crop  up  between  the 
provinces  are  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Federal 
Justice.  The  provincial  governors  are  declared  by  the 
National  Constitution  to  be  the  natural  agents  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  as  such,  are  entrusted 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  Federal  Government  is  vested  in  three  powers : 
legislativo,  executiye  and  judicial. 

A Congress  formed  by  two  chambers, — one  of  Repre- 
sentatives  and  the  other  of  Senators,  is  invested  with 
the  legislativo  power  of  the  nation.  Each  province,  as 
well  as  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  has  its  represen- 
t'atives,  elected  by  the  people  and  by  a majority  of 
votes ; there  being  a representativo  for  every  33.000  in- 
habitants,  or  fraction  thereof  not  less  than  the  half. 

The  present  representation  of  the  provinces  in  Con- 
gress is  based  on  the  last  general  census  of  the  pop- 
ulation,  carried  out  on  the  lOth  of  May,  1895.  The 
number  of  i^presentatives  for  each  province  is,  at  the 
present  time,  as  follows : 


Capital  pf  the  Republic 

Frovince  of  Buenos  Aires 

» » Cordova 

» » Entre  Ríos 

» » Santiago  del  Estero 

» » Corrientes 

» » Tucuman 

» » Santa  Fé 

» » Catamarca 

» » Salta.  

!)  » San  Luis 

» » Mendoza 

» » San  Juan 

» « La  Rioja 

I)  » Jujuy 


20 

28 

11 

9 

5 

7 

7 

12 

3 

4 

3 

4 
3 
2 
2 


Total 120 


Each  province  and  the  Capital  are  represented  in  the 
Senate  by  two  Senators  elected  by  the  respective  leg- 
islativo chambers  by  a majority  of  votes.  Initiatory 
legislation  belongs  indiscriminately  to  either  of  the 
houses  of  Congress ; it  is  introduced  in  the  form  of 
Bills  by  one  of  the  members  or  by  the  Executive,  sav- 
ing  those  laws  which  are  the  exclusive  concern  of  one 
or  other  of  the  Houses. 

For  the  Presidential  election,  each  province  and  the 
Capital  appoiiit  by  direct  vote,  a number  of  electors 
equal  to  double  the  number  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators sitting  in  Congress.  These  electors,  among  whora 
are  no  representatives  or  senators,  or  any  official  jiaid 
by  the  State,  meet  in  the  provincial  capitals  four 
nionths  before  the  presidential  period  expires  and  vote 
by  means  of  two  sepárate  papers,  one  with  the  ñame 
of  the  presidential  candidate,  and  the  other  with  that 
of  the  Vice-President.  The  scrutiny  is  carried  out  in 
Congress  together  with  tha  proclamation  of  the  Pres- 
ident.  and  the  Vice-President,  if  there  is  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes  in  favour  of  any  of  the  candidatos 
for  the  two  posts.  In  the  contrary  event,  Congress,  in 
accordance  with  the  principies  laid  down  by  the  const- 
it’ition  to  this  effect,  eleets  to  these  posts,  separately, 
two  of  those  candidatos  whose  ñames  have  been  inscribed 
on  the  lists. 

The  president  is  Dr.  Roque  Sáenz  Peña,  whose  period 
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of  office  terininatos  on  the  12th  of  Octobcr,  lOltí.  Th© 
vice-president  is  Dr.  Victorino  de  la  Plaza. 

The  Executive  power  is  invested  in  the  President 
and  eight  Ministers,  secretarios  of  State,  rcsponsiblc 
for  the  acts  authorised  by  their  signatures. 

These  eight  Ministers,  appointcd  by  the  president 
are,  at  the  present  time: 

Minister  of  the  Interior:  Dr.  Indalecio  Gómez. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship  ; Dr.  Ernes- 
to Bosch. 

Minister  of  Finance : Dr.  José  M.  Rosa. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction : Dr.  Juan 
M.  Garro. 

Minister  Of  Public  Works:  Mr.  Ezequiel  Ramos  Me- 
jia. 

Minister  of  Agriculture : Dr.  Eleodoro  Lobos. 

Minister  of  AVar:  General  Gregorio  Velez. 

Minister  of  Marine:  Rear-Admiral  J.  P.  Saenz  Va- 
liente. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Federal  Justice,  consisting  of  five  ministers,  and  a 
solicitor-general,  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  with  unanimous  accord  of  the  Senate, 
The  Federal  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  Capital,  and  se- 
veral  federal  judges  in  Civil  and  commercial  causes, 
residing  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  are  also  in- 
vested with  judicial  power. 


Climate* 

Argentina,  says  Latzina,  belongs,  throughout,  with 
the  exception  of  a smaU  tropical  . and  sub-tropical 
strip  both  in  the  north,  to  the  South  températe  Zone. 
On  account  of  its  configuration,  it  stretches  along  the 
meridian  over  34  degrees  of  íatitude,  viz : from  22“ 
to  56“  S.  which  in  itself  goes  to  show  that  the  clim- 
atio  differences  between  the  component  parts  of  the 
Argentine  territory,  must  be  considerable,  especiaUy 
at  the  extremes. 

Within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Argentine,  says 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Davis,  are  found  the  well  defined  differ- 
ences pertaining  to  the  great  climatological  divisions 
already  given,  with  a corresponding  variety  of  sub- 
divisions,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  atmospher- 
io  influences  which  characterize  the  general  classifi- 
cation  of  the  climate  of  the  world.  With  a Iatitude 
extending  from  2“  north  of  the  tropio  of  Capricorn  to 
the  regions  of  the  Republic  situated  within  the  Ant- 
arctic  circle,  the  great  amplitude  of  insolation  or  so- 
lar climate,  must  be  considerable.  At  the  present  ti- 
me, within  the  limits  of  our  own  observation  of  the 
mean  annual  temperature,  this  variation  in  the  north 
is  represented  by  the  isotherm  24“  Centigrade,  and  in 
the  south  in  the  región  of  the  Southern  Orkneys, 
Lat.  61“,  by  that  of  5“  C.  thus  giving  an  amplitude  of 
29“  over  a latitudinal  stretch  of  40“,  or  a decrease  in 
temperature.  of  0“7  per  degree.  The  variations  of  phys- 
ical  or  geographical  climate  along  the  same  paraUel 
of  Iatitude  throughout  the  Republic  are  as  pronounced 
or  more  so,  than  that  of  the  solar  climate  in  a north 
to  South  direction  to  the  furthest  extent,  inasmuch  as 
that  on  the  ever-increasing  heights  from  east  to  west 
from  sea  level  on  the  low-lying  coast  lands  to  the  snow- 
covered  peaks  of  the  Andes,  the  temperature  falls  ra- 
pidly  according  as  one  approaches  the  inland  plains  or 
ascends  the  foothills  of  the  mountain  chains,  and  as 
for  atmospheric  precipitation  and  humidity,  the  var- 
iations in  the  mean  range  of  the  different  regions  are 
of  greater  amplitude,  in  proportion,  than  those  of  the 
temperature. 

Excepting  the  narrow  strip  to  the  north  of  the  tropio 
of  Capricorn,  and  the  sterile  islands  of  the  Antartio 
circle,  the  whole  territory  of  the  Republic  is  situated 
within  the  aforesaid  températe  zone.  Yet  owing  to  the 
hypsometric  differences,  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  are  so  varied  in  character  that  there  is 
hardly  any  vegetable  product  which  may  not  be  profit- 
ably  grown  in  one  or  other  suitable  región. 

The  two  chief  elements  of  climate  are  the  tempera- 
ture  and  rainfall,  for  on  them  depend  the  abundance 
and  quality  of  vegetation,  and  on  the  latter,  in  its 
turn,  the  growth  of  animal  life.  In  order  to  give  a 
sneeinet  idea  of  thermio  conditions  in  Argentina,  I 
select  a dozen  places,  says  Latzina,  starting  from 
Ushuaia,  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  to  Salta  in  the  sub- 
tropical región,  at  a convenient  distance  one  from  the 
other  in  a latitudinal,  as  well  as  in  a longitudinal  sen- 
se,  and  I proceed  to  give  their  respective  extreme  and 
mean  annual  temperatures,  obtained  by  thermomet- 
ric  observation  made  in  all  these  places  over  a period 
of  several  years.  Below,  we  give  the  comparative  tablí 
of  temperature  and  rainfall. 
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TEMPERATURE 

RAINFALL 

Number 

days 

on 

which 
rain  fell 

PIACES  OF 
OBSERVATION 

Extreme 

Mean 

rnnual 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

Avera- 
ge  for 
year 

Ushuaía 

-f  26°,  8 y 
—10°,  5 

§°,  0 

174,  4 

177,8 

125,4 

110,0 

587,6 

156 

Chubut 

-1-39°,  7 y 
—10°,  2 

+41°,  7 y 

- 5°,  0 

+39°,  5 y 

— 2°,  0 

+38°,  7 y 
- 2°,  8 

+41°,  5 y 

13°,  21 

46,  0 

65,  6 

42,0 

53,  4 

207,  0 

Bahía  Blanca 

15°,  26 

130,2 

135,7 

70,  93 

143,0 

488,2 

53 

Buenos-Aires 

17°,  16 

231,9 

247,6 

175,  4 

239,3 

894,  1 

69 

Rosario 

17°,  50 

307,9 

264,  6 

134,6 

274,6 

981,7 

77 

Mendoza 

15°,  99 

32.  6 

56,  1 

20,  7 

50,8 

160,  2 

Córdova 

— 7°,  5 

+44°,  0 y 

— 8°,  9 

+42°,  6 y 

— 0°,  0 

+44°,  9 y 
— 2°,  6 

+37°,  1 y 

— 5°,  0 

+40°,  0 y 

- 1°,  1 

16°,  85 

310,6 

144,3 

16,  1 

194,  3 

665,4 

75 

La  Rioja • . . . 

19°,  95 

148,  9 

72,6 

20,  0 

55,  9 

297,4 

63 

Santiago 

21°,  49 

199,  0 

165,8 

20,2 

103,0 

488,0 

1301,0 

65 

Corrientes 

21°,  44 

444,  3 

386,  3 

150,3 

320, 1 

49 

Tucuman 

19°,  5 

488,2 

233,6 

31,  1 

205,3 

970,8 

64 

Salta 

+43°,  0 y 
— 5°,  8 

17°,  55 

356,  3 

149,  0 

2,6 

66,  6 

574,5 

The  agricultura* 

Argentina,  by  reason  of  its  pbysical  Composition, 
offers  an  inmense  field  for  agriculture  on  a vast  scale, 
as  well  as  for  the  pastoral  industry  and  rural  economy, 
as  Giróla  says. 

It  is  on  record  that  in  Argentina  tliere  are  three 
principal  agricultural  zones : 1.  The  northern  región 
north  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fé  and  Entre  Ríos. 
2.  The  central  región  which,  beginning  on  its  borders, 
stretches  away  to  the  south  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  Pampas  territory,  including  a portion  of 
the  national  territories  of  Rio  Negro  and  Neuquen.  3. 
The  Southern  región,  starting  from  the  confines  of  the 
latter,  and  extending  to  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  first  zone  is  characterised  by  its  warm  climate 
with  a regular  rainfall  in  the  eastern  part,  and  less 
60  on  the  western  side.  The  climate  of  the  central  reg- 
ión is  températe,  with  a regularly  recurring  rainfall 
in  the  eastern  part,  but  a very  scanty  one  on  the  other 
side,  where  long  periods  of  drought  foUow  quickly  on 
each  other.  In  the  Southern  región,  the  rainfall  is 
slighter,  and  the  climate  more  severe,  excepting,  how- 
ever,  the  western  part,  and  the  Far  South,  which  co- 
inés under  the  rainy  belt. 

After  repeated  experiments,  a species  of  natural  selec- 
tion,  in  the  crops  grov/n  has  been  evolved ; these  are 
distributed  more  or  less  in  the  following  order : cer- 
cáis, such  US  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  canary-seed, 
are  grown  éspecially  in  the  región  formed  by  the  prov- 
inces of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fé,  Entre  Ríos,  Cordova 
and  the  territory  of  the  Pampas,  which  is  the  cereal 
zone  par  cxcellence.  However,  the  maize  crop  covers 


a greater  extent  of  territory, — it  is  grown  successfully 
throughout  the  central  and  northern  distriets  of  the 
country.  Rice,  likewise,  can  be  grown  in  the  two  latter 
regions, — it  is  being  tried  successfully  in  the  provin- 
ces of  Tucuman,  San  Juan,  Mendoza,  Salta,  Rioja, 

Jujuy,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  Corrientes,  Foriño- 
sa.  Chaco  and  Misiones  territories.  Santa  Fé,  Entre 
Ríos  and  Buenos  Aires  are  also  adapted  for  rice-grow- 
ing. 

The  cultivation  of  oleaginous  plants,  such  as  the 
castor  oil  plant,  sésamo,  and  the  poppy,  ean  be  carried 
on  under  favourable  conditions  in  the  noi’thern  región, 
whereas  flax,  colza  and  rape  fiourish  in  the  cereal  belt. 

Sugar  cañe  is  grown  in  the  northern  región,  espccially 
in  Tucuman,  in  parts  of  Salta  and  Jujuy,  Santiago  dcl 
Estero,  in  northern  Santa  Fé,  Corrientes,  Formosa, 
the  Chaco  and  Misiones. 

Tobacco  is  culivated  in  the  distriets  of  Corrientes, 

Salta,  Tucuman,  etc. 

The  vine  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of 
Mendoza  and  San  Juan  where  soil  and  climate  are  fav- 
ourable, and  where  irrigation  is  practised  regularly 
by  means  of  canals ; but  the  central  región  might  also* 
produce  grapes  for  wine-making  and  for  the  table.  The 
vine  flourishes,  morever,  in  La  Rioja,  Catamarca,  Sal- 
ta, Santa  Fé,  Cordova,  Buenos  Aires,  Río  Negro  and 
Entre  R.ÍOS.  In  order  to  convoy  an  idea  of  the  remar-  J 

kable  progresa  made,  in  later  years,  by  agriculture 
in  the  Argcntine  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  harvest  of  , 

the  agricultural  year  1900-1910  throughout  Argentino 
territory,  was  reaped  over  a cultivated  area  of  20.421.3G0 
hectares,  in  round  numbers,  distributed  in  the  fo- 
llowing proportions,  aecording  to  geographical  zones  i 

and  the  agronomical  and  economic  conditions,  at  prc- 
sent  ruling  our  agricultural  output. 
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TOTAL 

HECTARES 

Buenos-Aires 

Santa  Fé 

Córdoba 

Entre  Ríos 

Pampa  Central 

Mendoza 

San  Juan 

Catamarca 

La  Rioja 

San  Luis 

Jujuy 

Salta 

Tucunian 

Santiago  del  Estero 

Chaco 

Formosa 

Corrientes 

Misiones 

Río  Negro 

Neuquen 

Chubut 

Santa  Cruz 

Tierra  del  Fuego 

Cereals  and  Flax 

11.638.267 

91.386 

200.053 

14.110 

11.943.816 

Industrial-Plants 

24.023 

109.475 

95.302 

415 

229.221 

Cultivated  Trees 

542.746 

27.150 

85.400 

• 

13.330 

6(8.625 

Forage  Plants 

6.417.213 

520.000 

429.130 

96.790 

7.463.173 

Vegetables  and  Carden  Stuff 

76.174 

12.033 

27.090 

1 223 

116.514 

By  comparing  the  grand  total  of  20.421.350  hectares 
with  that  of  the  National  Census  of  the  year  1895,  an 
inorcase  of  261  % is  shown  in  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

Among  cereals,  wlieat  occupies  the  first  place  (57%), 
according  to  the  figures  gÍA'en  in  the  corresponding 
tablc.'!.  ' 

The  ccnsus  retürns  of  1895  show  a similar  proportion, 
more  or  less,  but  a wide  difference  in  the  geographical 
area  of  tliese  crops.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1895,  the 
wheatsown  arca  was  distributed  in  the  following  pro- 
portion as  compared  with  that  shown  by  the  Census  re- 
turns  of  1908. 


Year  1905 

Year 

1909 

Buenos  Aires 

18  % 

41 

0/ 

/o 

Santa  Fé 

24 

» 

Cordova 

14  » 

26 

» 

Entre  Ríos 

14  » 

5 

» 

Pampa 

3 

)) 

Other  Provinces 

4 » 

1 

)> 

In  the  province  of  Santa  Fé  the  wheat  crop  has  rc- 
maincd  almost  stationary  for  the  last  14  year-s,  there 
being  a slight  falling-off  in  the  northern  región,  and  a 
proportional  increase  in  the  south.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  shows  an  increase  of  430  %, 
and  that  of  Cordova,  330  %,  in  the  same  period ; 
moreover,  there  is  a ir.anifest  tendency  to  extend  the 
wheatsown  area  towards  the  South  where  more  favour- 
able  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  for  wheat  cultiva- 
tion  prevail,  besides  the  proximity  of  shipping-ports, 
that  is,  as  íong  as  the  growth  of  population  in  other 
regions  does  not  engender  reasons  of  an  economic  order 
for  extending  this  crop  to  improved  lands  or  inferior 
soils.  This  change  has  already  had  a remarkable  in- 
fluence  on  the  annual  yield  of  crops  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed  a general  average  of  700  to  720  kilograms  per  hec- 
tare  when  the  wheat-sown  area  ^was  confined  to  that 
zone,  whereas,  now,  the  general  average  throughout  the 
tcrritory  reaches  800  kilograms  per  hectare,  and  ex- 
oecds  1.000  kilograms  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires, 
> where  some  have  even  reached  3.500  kilograms  per  hec- 

tare. 

As  for  maizc,  it  is  grown  on  dry,  or  on  irrigated  land. 


from  the  territory  of  Chubut  to  Jujuy  (21“  to  43*  S. 
Lat.  approximately) , that  is  to  say,  throughout  almost 
the  whüle  of  Argentino  territorj^  except  in  the  extreme 
South ; but,  for  the  same  reasons  given  with  regard  to 
wheat,  the  maize-sown  area  is  mostly  to  be  found  in 
the  river  provinces : Buenos  Aires,  44  % ; Santa  Fé, 
33  % ; Cordova,  9 % ; other  provinces  and  territorios, 
14  o/„  . 

AVith  regard  to  yield  and  wcight  in  hectolitres,  by 
taking  the  figures  for  the  quinquennial  period  from  IDO! 
to  1908,  a mean  annual  yield  of  776  kilograms  is  shown. 
This  average  is  below  that  of  the  United  States  (80l! 
kilograms),  and  above  that  of  Russia  (600  kilograms), 
but  this  difference  -leads  to  no  practical  conclusions  so 
long  as  the  net  result  derived  from  this  júeld  by  the 
agriculturist  is  a sati.'^factory  one.  A yield  of  776  kilo- 
grams, obtained  on  a farm  of  200  hectares,  which  can 
be  worked  by  a family  of  settlers  without  paying  wag- 
es,  with  a small  working  capital;  fertile,  cíieap  land 
which  does  not  need  careful  tillage  ñor  irrigation,  ñor 
fertilisers,  in  order  to  yield  a good  harvest,  this  yield, 
we  repeat,  may  be  more  remunerative  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  than  one  of  2.000  kilograms  obtained  by 
intensivo  culture  which  demands  careful  and  costly 
tillage,  a bigger  capital,  large  agricultural  plant, 
fittings  required  on  account  of  extremes  of  climate,  fer- 
tilisers, etc.,  etc. 

Faets  go  to  show  very  clearly  that  by  confining  him- 
self  to  the  practise  of  our  extensivo  culture,  the  settler 
has  obtained  a satisfactory -net  result,  for  the  capital 
raised  for  carrying  out  the  immense  advance  shown  by 
agricultural  statistics,  is  derived  largely  from  the  pro- 
fits  made  by  the  producer. 

If  this  yield,  with  all  other  returns  from  farming 
these  lands  were  not  remunerative.  the,  area  under 
cultivation  would  not  have  increased  216  % in  the  short 
space  of  13  years.  But,  if  the  average  crop  is  reduced  to 
this  proportion,  including  the  lower  yield  of  other  reg- 
ions, on  the  other  hand,  the  subjoined  tables  show 
that  in  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fé,  Cor- 
dova and  Entre  Ríos,  there  are  farms  yielding  crops 
of  1.500  to  3.500  kilograms  per  hectare,  without  any  irri- 
gation or  any  kind  of  fertiliser,  and  tiUed  after  the 
most  primitive  fashion,  and  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  stiU  vast  traets  of  virgin  soil  in  Argentina,  from 
which  a similar  return  can  be  obtained  according  as 
the  growth  of  population  and  means  of  transportation 
facilítate  their  exploitation. 
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Valué  of  farm  produce. 

I tliink  it  of  interest  to  know  the  valué  of  farm  pro- 
duce in  the  Argentine,  and  to  this  effect.  I shall  draw 
from  the  Agricultural-Pastoral  Census  of  1908,  an  estí- 
mate of  what  the  harvest  was  in  1907-1908. 

This  estímate  does  not  inelude  the  valué  of  every  kind 
of  Agrieultural  produce  without  exception,  as  that 
which  is  intended  for  home  consumption  exclusively, 
is  not  included  in  the  yearly  return  allowing  of  ac- 
curate  estimates,  but  only  the  valué  of  cereals,  flax  the 
more  important  industrial  crops,  and  alfalfa  for  cutting, 
in  accordance  with  the  offioial  returns  of  Agrieultural 
statistics,  corroborated  by  export  figures  and  data  of 
home  consumption. 

Valué  on  the  farm. 


Wheat $ 354.000.000  n/e 

Maize » 156.000.000  » 

Flax ),  94.000.000  » 

Oats » 35.000.000  » 

Barley.  ..' » 2.900.000  » 

Rye,  canary-sced,  rice,  etc » 3.600.000  » 

Cotton,  jute,  ramie,  hemp » 700.000  » 

Peanuts  and  spurge » 2.000.000  » 

Sugar-cane » 20.000.000  » 

Grapes » 72.000.000  » 

Tobacco » 3.310.000  » 

Alfalfa » 55.000.000  » 


$ 798.510.000  n/c 

The  figures  in  each  of  the  statistical  tables  in  the 
Agrieultural  and  Pastoral  Census  show  the  growth  of 
rural  industry  since  the  year  1895.  The  increase  of 
261  % in  the  ciiltivated  area,  of  12.790.000  hectares  in 
a lapse  of  12  years  does  not  simply  mean  that  in  our 
countrv,  this  tract  of  laúd  has  been  tilled  in  pre-existing 
agrieultural  centres,  settlcd  and  provided  with  farm- 
buildings,  working  plant,  means  of  transport,  business 
facilities  a number  of  factors  that,  in  other  countries, 
are  the  result  of  the  accumulations  of  centuries  of  la- 
bour  and  capital : not  so  here,  where  the  railway  had 
to  go  with,  or  before  the  plough,  together  with  the 
large  capital  needed  for  railway  construction,  dwellings, 
fences,  agricultural-plant  and  machinery : trade,  civil 
and  administrative  institutions,  shipping  ports  for  an 
export  trade,  which,  in  1895,  amounted  to  2.279.000  tons 
of  agrieultural  produce,  valued  at  $ 41.448.000  gold. 
and  which,  in  1908,  amounted  to  7.810.000  tons  and 
$ 241.677.000  gold,  respectively.  This  has  been  done 
simultaneously  with  the  Progressive  growth  of  agri- 
culture. 

Estimates  of  farming  outlay 
and  return. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  outlay  necessary  for  starting  a farm  and  of  the 
probable  return  from  same,  for  this  depends  on  a var- 
iety  of  factors. 

However,  taking  one  thing  with  another.  I may  state 
that  the  outlay  on  a farm,  for  the  first  year,  of  a 
family  consisting  from  4 to  5 persons,  who  intcnd 
growing  100  hectares  of  "wboat,  will  be  as  follows : 


2 ploughs  (Sulkv) $ 210  n/c 

2 three-framed  Harrov;s » 90  » 

1 roller » 50  » 

1 reaping-machine » 450  » 

20  oxen » 1.000  » 

2 horses » 100  » 

2 carts » 400  » 

Harness,  chains  and  shovels,  etc » 100  » 

House,  well,  corral  and  wire-fences » 1.200  » 


Total $ 3.630  n/c 


The  settler,  or  family,  bereft  of  this  amount  of  capi- 
tal will  find,  in  Argentina,  wealthy  landowners  or  es- 
tate-agents,  who  will  furnish  them  with  every  implement, 
with  working-cattle,  and  seed  for  sowing,  as  well  as 
the  necessary  stoi'es  for  food,  etc.  When  the  crop  is  tak- 
en  in,  the  seed  sown  is  deducted,  as  well  as  the  outlay 
for " harvesting,  then,  the  net  profits  are  divided,  one 
half  for  the  landlord,  and  the  other  for  the  settler. 


(1)  We  may  here  state  once  for  all,  that  a gold  dol- 
lar  is  equivalent  to  4 shillings,  and  a paper  dollar,  to 
l shilling  and  8 pence,  less  a fraction. 


Thus,  it  is  that  most  immigrants  begin  to  earn  cnouglt 
money  to  become  landowners  themselves  in  time. 

In  the  case  of  sing’le  settlers,  there  is  another  mode 
of  working  which  gives  very  good  returns.  Thcy  hir© 
with  settlers  in  command  of  a certain  capital,  as  share- 
holders  in  the  crop,  giving  their  Services  from  the 
time  of  preparing  the  ground  (April),  until  the  wheat 
or  flax  is  tlireshed.  In  payment  of  their  Services,  they 
reoeive  board  and  lodging,  besides  6 % or  7 % on  the 
gross  receipts  for  100  hectares.  The  sums  of  money 
thus  earned  are  placed  at  interest  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  then  it  is  sufficient  for  buying  implements 
of  husbandry  and  becoming  tenant-farmers.  Three 
or  four  years  later,  they  purchase  land  on  the- 
time-payment  system,  and  become  owners  of  the  soil. 
Those  who  have  got  on  in  this  way  may  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  afterwards  becoming  possessed  of  vast  estafes, 
and  realising  an  inmense  fortune. 

Once  a landowner,  in  Argentina,  the  settler  or  farm- 
er’s  fortune  is  made,  because  the  net  profits  realised, 
year  after  year  go  on  increasing  in  a mathematical 
progression,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  is  a vic- 
tim  of  fate. 

In  order  to  judge  how  much  these  net  profits  may 
amount  to,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following 
approximate  valuation,  based  on  factors  of  so  fluctuat- 
ing  a nature,  that  it  cannot  be  set  up  as  a standard.. 

Estimated  outlay  and  yield  of  100 
hectares  sown  with  wheat. 

Expenditure : 

Preparing  the  ground:  two  ploughings 


and  one  harrowing : 100  hectares  at 

$ 3.20 $ 320  n/©> 

Sowing : sceding  and  raking : 100  hectar- 
es at  $ 0.40 » 40  » 

6.500  kilos  of  seed  at  $ 10  por  100  kilos...  » 650  » 

Harvesting:  cutting  and  binding,  ICO  hec- 
tares at  $ 6 ,,  600  » 

Threshing : 120.000  kilos  of  grain  at  $ 1 

per  100  kilos 1.200  » 

Bags : 1.500  at  20  cents  each » 300  » 

Cartage : to  the  deposit,  and  to  the  port 
or  station : 120.000  kilos  at  $ 0.50  per 

100  kilos » 600  » 

Rent : 100  hectares  at  about  $ 12... » 1.200  » 

General  expenses : for  repairs,  imple- 
ments, sinking-fund,  management,  ma- 
chinery and  ' animáis » 600  » 


Total  outlay $ 5.510  n/O' 


Rcceipt : 

Sale  of  120. OCO  kilos  of  wheat  at  $ 7 per 

100  kilos $ 8.400  n/o 

Less  outlaj"  for  tillage » 5.510  » 


Settler’s  Net  proñt $ 2.890  n/o 


At  present  prices  for  wheat  ($  10),  the  sale  would 
bring  in  $ 12.000  and  leave  a net  profit  of  $ 6.490,  but 
these  are  not  normal  prices. 

These  observations  are  taken  at  the  farm  La  Viz- 
caína, department  of  Bolivar  (Southern  Railway), 
where  there  are  50.000  hectares  under  tillage,  being 
the  largest  farm  in  one  lot  and  belonging  to  one  per- 
son,  in  the  Republic.  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  land  is  high ; that  locusts  have  never 
been  known  there ; that  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould 
is  very  thick,  and  that  within  its  boundaries  there 
are  two  stations,  and  a third,  4 kilómetros  away,  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  loading  of  the  grain. 

This  condition  does  not  give  the  true  measure  of  the 
farmer’s  position,  as  land  for  tillage  is  rented  for  four 
years,  giving  six  crops,  three  of  wheat  and  three  of ' 
maize,  thus  diminishing  the  mean  cost  of  production 
and  enormously  increasing  the  return. 

The  same  table  serves  also  for  linseed,  setting  down 
$ 9 for  100  kilograms  of  seed,  at  present  prices,  and 
cost  of  thresing  at  $ 1.20  per  100  kilograms  also. 
So  that  while  these  figures,  which  go  to  show  the- 
remunerativo  nature  of  land  husbandry,  may  be  abso- 
lutely  correct,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a crop  of 
maize,  quite  as  remunerativo  as  wheat,  may  be  grown 
by  the  farmer,  and  that  he  can  add  to  his  income  by 
fattening  swine,  keeping  fowls  or  other  farm  produce, 
easily  disposed  of  in  the  large  towns  ‘ 

In  the  last  quinquennial  period,  1904-1908,  exporrs  of' 
wheat,  linseed*  maize,  bran  and  flour  have  been  a» 
follows.  (in  tons)  : 


Years 

Maize 

Wheat 

Eran 

Flour 

Linseed 

1904 

2.469.548 

2.304.724 

154.456 

107.298 

880.541 

1903 

2.?22.289 

2.868.281 

176.664 

144.760 

654.792 

1906 

2.693  739 

2.247.988 

178.517 

128.998 

528  496 

1907 

1.276.732 

2.630.802 

209.125 

127.499 

763.736 

1903 

1.711.803 

3.636  293 

208  309 

113  500 

1.055.649 

1109 

2.273.412 

2.514.130 

207.238 

116.487 

887.222 

Valué  of  land. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  determine  the 
valué  of  íand  in  a country  still  in  process  of  formation, 
like  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  valúes  shoot  up 
from  one  minute  to  the  next,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
general  growth  and  expansión,  but  also  for  special  reas- 
ons,  such  as  railway  construction,  a good  harvest,  etc, 
In  one  and  the  same  región,  the  same  district,  coii- 
tiguous  traets  of  land  are  of  different  valué,  owing 
to  one  of  them  having  water  near  the  surface,  or  being 
more  or  less  adapted  for  agriculture,  nearer  or  further 
away  from  a railway  line,  a railway  station  or  a town. 
Latterly,  two  other  factors  in  the  increase  of  land  val- 
úes have  been  added  to  the  others  : alfalfa-growing  and 
the  working  of  quebracho  forests. 

Every  purchaser  of  farming  lands  who  has  realised 
the  enormous,  the  fabulous  yield  from  alfalfa-fields, 
enquires,  in  the  first  place,  if  there  is  water  near, 
that  is,  if  the  subterranean  bed  of  water  is  near  the 
surface,  for  on  this  dependa  the  existence  of  the  alfalfa- 
field  for  a long  period  of  years.  If  it  turns  out  that 
there  is  water  near  the  surface,  the  land,  for  this  reas- 
on  alone,  becomes  extremely  valuable,  compared  with 
what  it  would  have  been  were  it  not  suitable  for  alfal- 
fa-growing. 

»And  as  it  is  with  alfalfa  and  quebracho,  so  it  is,  on  a 
emaller  scale,  with  wheat  and  linseed,  when,  after  a 
good  crop,  the  farmer  has  money  enough  to  purchase 
the  land  he  has  tilled,  paying  a good  price  for  it. 
There  are  diverse  factors,  in  opposition  to  all  anticipa- 
tory  calculations,  which  do  not  allow  of  setting  even 
an  approximate  valué  on  the  land. 

At  the  present  time,  the  basis  exists  on  which  to 
found  this  valué.  Land  sold  to-day  at  $ 30  the  hectare, 
may  be  bought  to-morrow  for  $ 40,  then  for  $ 70,  and 
60  on,  until  it  reaches  prices  which  amaze  the  original 
vendor,  and  he  is  sadly  convinced  that  selling  his  land 
was  a bad  business  for  him. 

However,  as  a mere  item  of  Information,  I shall  quote 
a few  recent  sales  of  rural  properties — lands  suitable 
for  agriculture  or  stock-breeding, — cffected  in  various 
provinces  and  territories  of  the  Eepublio,  in  the 
year  1910. 

In  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  following  sales 
were  effected : 

Admira!  Brown  department,  145  hectares,  1.164  near 


Marmol  (Southern  Eaiiway)  at  $ 3.101  per  hcctarc. 
Moreno  department,  144  i/2  hectares,  30  squares  to 
the  N.  W.  of  the  town,  at  $ 800  the  hcctare.  La  Plata 
department,  1.591  hectares  near  Villa  Elisa,  at  $ 272 
the  hectare.  San  Andrés  de  Giles  department,  1.186 
hectares,  4e  squares  west  of  Espora,  at  $ 341  the 
hectare.  Junin  department,  5.270  V2  hectares  half-a- 
league  south-west  of  Saforcada,  at  $ 131  the  hectare. 
Bahia  Blanca  department,  6.219  hectares,  25  s(|uarcs 
from  Napostá,  at  $ 127  the  hectare.  Trenque-Eaur|uen 
department,  12.685  hectares,  bordering  011  the  ])ub!ic 
common,  at  $ 111  the  hectare.  Saavedra  de])artment, 
4.752  hectares,  2 leagues  from  GoA’ena,  at  $ 70  tliií 
hectare.  Tandil  department,  633  hectares  at  S 195 
the  hectare.  Guamini  department,  2.700  hectares  at  $ 
89  the  hectare.  Pergamino  department,  582  >/o  liectares 
near  Rancagua  at  $ 265  the  liectare.  Las  Heras  de- 
partment, 334  hectares,  30  squares  N.  \\'.  of  Uribelarrea, 
at  $ 190  the  hectare.  Campana  department,  174  hec- 
tares, on  the  river  Paraná  at  $ 524.20  the  liectare. 
Puan  department,  2.500  hectares  bordering  011  Villa 
Iris,  at  $ 60  the  hectare.  General  Villegas  department, 
2.000  hectares,  2 leagues  to  the  north  of  San  Mauricio 
station,  at  $ 97.50  the  hectare.  Balcarce  department, 
1.853  V2  hectares,  4 leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Bal- 
carce, at  $ 210  the  hectare.  j 

PROVINCE  OE  COR nOVA.— Juárez  Cclman  deiiart- 
ment,  4.909  hectares  2 Va  leagues  rorth  of  Laboulaye, 
at  $ 65  the  hectare.  General  Roca  department,  4.363  Vj 
hectares  at  $ 55  the  hectare.  Tercero  Abajo  depart- 
ment, 675  hectares,  9 leagues  to  the  nortli  of  Villa 
Maria,  at  $ 200  the  hectare.  Rio  Segundo  department, 
675  hectares,  at  $ 160  the  hectare;  Rio  Cuarto  depart- 
ment, 851  heefares,  at  $ 16  Ihe  hectare. 

PROVINCE  OP  SANTIAGO  DEL  ESTERO.— 28  de 
Marzo  department,  7.490  V2  hectares,  at  $ 14  the  hec- 
tare and  6.508  hectares  near  Selva  station,  at  $ 37  the 
hcctare. 

PROVINCE  OF  SAN  LUIS.— La  Capital  department, 
6.500  hectares,  at  $ 30  the  hcctare ; 2.500  hectares.  La 
Porteña  camp,  at  $ 31  the  hectare. 

PROVINCE  OF  SALTA.— Oran  department,  163.662 
hectares,  at  $ 1.64  the  hectare. 

PROVINCE  OF  LA  RIO  JA. —La  Capital  department, 
15.800  hectares,  at  $ 4 the  hectare. 

NATIONAL  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PAMPAS.— Sec- 
tion  VIII : Fraction  B.,  Lots  20  and  21 ; 15.000  hectares, 
at  $ 18  the  hectare. 

Some  lots  are  paid  at  $ 4 or  5 the  hectare. 

Live  stock. 

Together  with  agriculture,  live  stoek  is  the  great 
source  of  wealth  in  Argentina.  Thereforc  it  is  worth 
while  knowing  the  number  of  the  different  animal  spec- 
ics  possessed  by  the  country.  Luckily,  the  cattle  Cen- 
sus  taken  up  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1908,  furnishes 
US  with  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

Our  Live  Stock,  restricted  to  seven  of  the  chief  spe- 
cies,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 


PROVINCES 

STOCK 

AND  TERRITORIES 

Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swin  e 

Federal  Capital  and  Island  of 

Martin  García 

Buenos-Ayres 

4.861 

10.351.235 

42.557 
2.519  953 

29 
14  469 

4.344 

34.604.972 

11.335 

711.241 

Santa  Fé 

3.413.446 

913.165 

28  171 

2 256 

969.406 

35.596 

208  462 

Entre  Ríos 

3.145.639 

647.107 

9 321 

3 575 

7.005  469 

31  748 

81.109 

Corrientes 

4.275.895 

596.130 

14  398 

6.327 

3.138.563 

29.978 

31.IÍ8 

Cordova 

2.639.480 

997.514 

115  159 

25.899 

1.992.110 

810  831 

131.043 

San  Luis 

578.889 

210.099 

36  096 

13  577 

867.4.6 

468,216 

7.729 

Santiago  del  Estero 

628.652 

208.615 

60.612 

38.825 

740  207 

705.127 

47.772 

Tucuman . . 

403.811 

126  095 

37.882 

10.618 

124.248 

101.394 

42.385 

Mendoza 

329.998 

131.858 

24.346 

3.014 

290.123 

205  427 

25  551 

San  Juan 

81.917 

41.619 

23.494 

10.141 

96.820 

90  796 

7.310 

La  Rioja 

417.353 

61.789 

31.660 

35.104 

132  837 

359  811 

12.940 

Catamarca 

258.158 

57  291 

16.552 

29.919 

154.329 

311.548 

12.053 

Salta 

559  997 

98.115 

19.655 

25  327 

336.626 

217.054 

27.584 

Jujuy 

113.018 

31.260 

7.048 

61.407 

601.967 

133.658 

4,938 

Territory  of  the  Chaco 

265.279 

17.590 

1.622 

153 

9.989 

6.261 

5.551 

» » » Chubut 

334.995 

165.832 

1.647 

184 

2.123.628 

21.943 

1.370 

» » » Formosa 

233.724 

16.194 

1.687 

227 

22.483 

15  890 

1.570 

» > » Los  Andes .... 

905 

121 

885 

10.871 

54.133 

16.049 

23 

» » » Misiones 

94.361 

32.411 

4.430 

241 

9.633 

11.579 

13.243 

» » » Neuquon 

193.728 

104.695 

7.039 

441 

672.957 

170.919 

4.748 

» » > Central  P 

464.645 

281.537 

13  017 

1.062 

4.809.077 

113.161 

20.860 

» » » Rio  Negro 

279.459 

182.474 

5 345 

554 

4.724.844 

76.698 

3 332 

» » » Santa  Cruz  . . . . 

25.329 

36.382 

368 

19 

2.387  566 

14 

1.017 

» » » Tierra  del  F.  . 

11.851 

10.173 

105 

3 

1.342.351 

53 

562 

Republic  at  large 

29.116  625 

1 7.531.376 

i 465.037 

1 285.088 

67.211.754 

3.945.036 

1.403.591 
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The  growth  or  faUíng-off  of  the  species  enumerated  above  during  the  last  15  years,  has  been  as  follows : 


PEOYINCES  AND  TEEEITOEIES 


Federal  Capital  and  Island  Martin  García 

Buenos  Aires 

Santa  Fé 
Corrientes 
Cordova 
San  Luis 
Tucumán 
Entre  Eios 

Salta 

Catamarca 
Jujuy 
Mendoza, 

La  Eioja 

Santiago  del  Estero 

San  Juan 

Pampa  Central 
Rio  Negro 
Neuquen 
Chubut . 

Santa  Cruz 
Tierra  del  Fuego 
Chaco  . . 

Misiones 
Pormosa, 

Los  Andes 

Republic  at  largo 


BIFFERKNCE 

BETWEEN  1895-1908 

More  (-k) 

less  (— ) in 

1908 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Horses 

11.538 

7.072 

+ 

7.367 

-k  2.605.339 

— 

18.025.479 

+ 

844.568 

-k  1.098.439 

— 

1.019.371 

+ 

509.609 

+ 

1.382.639 

1.733.462 

-f- 

187.039 

+ 

754.554 

— 

602.552 

+ 

579.080 

98.925 

+ 

314.439 

+ 

67.290 

— 

23.058 

“k 

25.134 

+ 

57.151 

+ 

360.829 

+ 

795.284 

-k 

132.510 

9.398 

-k 

63.670 

+ 

26  115 

— 

7.357 

+ 

28.899 

+ 

19.050 

— 

16.337 

— 

62.830 

+ 

8.673 

-k 

61.252 

120.186 

-k 

51.268 

-k 

170.603 

+ 

60.025 

+ 

22.936 

-k 

37.350 

+ 

316.978 

-k 

96.668 

-k 

12.629 

+ 

37.237 

+ 

3.458 

+ 

65  517 

— 

486.100 

+ 

52.534 

+ 

197.409 

+ 

3.715.C67 

-k 

142.875 

+ 

20.022 

+ 

315.52S 

-k 

47.680 

+ 

305.051 

+ 

2.076.322 

-k 

152.925 

+ 

14.778 

-k 

2.018.302 

-k 

28.524 

+ 

11.055 

+ 

1.335.186 

+ 

9.910 

+ 

181.327 

+ 

2.318 

+ 

13.163 

+ 

24.102 

-k 

3.382 

-i- 

10.895 

+ 

192,309 

-k 

20.044 

-i- 

13.058 

+ 

905 

+ 

54  133 

+ 

121 

-k,  7.4 15.099 

- 

7.167.8J8 

-k  3.034.517 

STOCK 

Census  of 
1895 

$ Gold 

Census  of 
1908 

$ Gold 

Cattle 

222.842.465 

413.021.767 

Horses 

25.496.407 

90.563  807 

Mules 

3.330.798 

9.926.873 

Asses 

659.573 

1.256.178 

Sheep  

122.625.506 

126.437.993 

Goats 

1 945.694 

3 661.609 

Swine 

2 026.36 ) 

6.895.960 

Total 

378.926.803 

651.761.18/ 

In  order  to  show  Argentina’s  position  among  other 
nations  of  the  earth  distinguished  for  their  wealth  in 
live  stock,  I subjoin  a table  with  the  latest  figures  pub- 
lished.  This  table  goes  to  show  that  as  a cattle-owning 
country,  Argentina  comes  third  next  to  India  and  the 


United  States,  horses — ditto,  also  third — next  to  Russia 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States — sheep  ditto,  second, — 
next  Australia ; swine  come  among  the  fewest  animáis 
owned,  with  only  1.403.501  head. 


COUNTRIES 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Swine 

Argentino  Republic 

29.116.625 

7.531  376 

67.211.754 

1.403.501 

United  States 

69.438.758 

21.216.888 

61.837.112 

64.694  222 

Cañada 

5.576.451 

1.577.493 

2.510.239 

2.353.828 

Australia 

9.349.409 

1.765.186 

83.6^7.655 

813.569 

Cape  Colony 

2.000.000 

300.000 

11.800  000 

400.000 

East  Indios 

91.700.000 

1.300.000 

18  000.000 

— 

Russia  in  Europe 

34.000  000 

22  60,1.000 

42.900.000 

11.200.000 

Germany 

20.600.000 

4.300.000 

7.700.000 

22.100.000 

Franco 

14.000.000 

3.200.000 

17.500.000 

7.009.000 

Austria 

9.500.000 

1.700.000 

2.600.C00 

4.700.000 

Gr^at  Britain 

7.000.090 

1 .600.000 

25.400.OUO 

2,300.000 

SupjDlementing  thcse  data  relating  to  the  Live  stock 
of  the  Republic  I herewith  give  a summary  of  the 
extensivo  tables  comprising  a general  inventory  of  all 
valúes  connected  with  rural  economy  and  husbandry 
under  the  denomination  of  Live  Stock  and  Agriculture. 

This  total  amounts  to  8.790.249.294  paper  doUars  dis- 
tributed  in  the  following  proportion : 


Land  . $ 6.495.039.053 

Stock"  » 1.479.314.881 

Permanent  fittings » 630.426.384 

Machinery  and  im.plements » 185.468.976 


Total $ 8.790.249.294 


Industries. 

The  two  chief  industries  of  Argentina,  those  which 
constitute  the  broad  solid  basis  on  which  the  nation’s 
wealth  is  founded,  are  stock-breeding  and  agriculture. 
The  last  Pastoral  and  Agricultural  census  taken  esti- 
mates  the  working  capital  employed  in  these  indus- 
tries, as  we  have  seen,  at  8.790.219.294  paper  doUars, 
of  which  the  equivalent  is  $ 3.867.709.689,36  gold. 

Argentina,  however,  ¡jossesses  also  other  industries, 
which  have  grown  enormously  of  late,  and  help  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  national  wealth. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  first  place,  the 
freezing  establishments  which  prepare  meat  for  export ; 
of  thcse.  thcre  are  ten  with  an  available  capital  amount- 
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ing  to  $ 1!).062.279  gold.  During  the  last  quinqucnnial 
period,  1904-1908,  these  establishments  have  exported 
frozen  meat  as  foUows  : 


Year 

Mutton 
whole  sheep 

Beef 

Quarters 

Chilled  Beef 
Quarters 

1904 

3.673.778 

1.209.998 

__ 

1905 

3.489.218 

1.511.631 

426.002 

1906 

3.000.389 

1.580.589 

455.459 

1907 

3.052.699 

1.403.835 

439.613 

1908 

3.672.162 

1.579.163 

789.348 

1909 

3.390.845 

1.746.934 

1.169.273 

1910 

3.683.511 

1.497.585 

1.763.293 

Another  important  Argentine^industry  is  sugar-plant- 
ing  and  refiuing.  The  number  *of  establishments  devot- 
ed  to  this  industry  amount  to  37,  representing  a capi- 
tal of  74  millions  of  paper  dollars,  to  which  must  be 
added  35  millions  of  dollars,  the  valué  of  70.000  hectares 
planted  vpith  sugar-cane,  or  500  dollars  per  hectare, 
and  $ 4.200.000  the  cost  of  the  Argentine  Refinery  in 
Rosario,  giving  a total  of  113  millions  of  dollars  invest- 
ed  in  this  industry. 


During  the  last  quinqucnnial  period,  1904-1910,  the 
output  of  sugar  in  the  Rcpublic  was  as  follows: 

• Sugar-Oütput 

Years  in  tons 

19U4 ^ 128.104 

19  5 137.313 

1906  116.23f 

1907  119.445 

1908  161.688 

1909  121.322 

1910  148.571 

In  1904,  the  output  cxceeded  the  demand,  and  17.311 
tons  were  exported,  and  2.199  in  1905,  but  in  subsequent 
years,  production  deoreased,  and  sugar  had  to  be  im- 
ported  from  foreign  markets:  1.280  tons  in  1906,  11.576 
in  1907  and  41.488  in  1908. 

Another  important  Argentino  industry  is  wine-grow- 
ing.  The  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  quite 
considerable,  more  than  210.000.000  dollars  national  cur- 
reney,  without  taking  into  account  the  valué  of  the 
land  under  vineyeards — 65.576.511  hectares  and  that  of 
the  wine  vaults — $ 49.287.000  n/c.  The  foUowing  figures 
sum  up  the  position  of  the  wine-growing  industry  at 
the  cióse  of  1908. 


Review  of  the  Wine-Producing  Statistic* — 1910. 


1 

Number 

Capital  of  the 
establishments 
(not  compris- 
ingthe  valué  of 
the  vineyards) 
$ n/m 

anncjal  production 

Valué 
of  the 

PROVINCES 

of 

wine  vaults 

Litres 
of  wine 

Litres 
of  alcohol 

production 
$ n/m 

Mendoza 

1.077 

48.654.060 

291.568.312 

1.470.463 

47.155.675 

San  Juan 

396 

10.755.614 

66.227.713 

271.438 

9.131.528 

."alta 

74 

868.620 

5.722.500 

95.130 

1.079.484 

La  Rioja 

502 

703.833 

4.430.121 

45.466 

694.741 

Catamarca 

193 

855.422 

2.9J5.7C0 

33.825 

347.191 

Entre  Ríos 

203 

1.761.893 

2.776.105 

16.132 

638.175 

Córdoba  

408 

697.405 

2.746.204 

10.640 

549.691 

Buenos-Ayres 

Other  provinces  and  Fe- 

341 

577.920 

2.252.970 

1.260 

564.414 

deral  Capital 

215 

591.734 

1.070.033 

6.162 

287.828 

, Total 

3.409 

65.376.511 

379.699.703 

1.955.516^ 

60.448.727 

Various  industries* 

The  División  of  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  raised  in  1909  and  in  1910  an  industrial 
Census  of  the  Rcpublic.  The  results  are  as  foUows : 


PROVINCES 

AND  TERRLTORIES 

Number 

of 

fabrics 

Capital 

$ paper 

Annual 

production 

$ n/m 

First  stuff 

$ n/m 

H 0 r s e 

power 

Number 

of 

employees 

Federal  Capital 

10.349 

266.399.363 

534.644.925 

286.632.741 

105.575  \ 

118.315 

Buenos  Aires 

8.647 

139.166.829 

290.103.625 

186.767.288 

41.537 

46.642 

Córdoba 

902 

27.807.326 

32.297.440 

20.321.405 

10.183 

8 590 

Entre  Ríos 

1.319 

21.445.661 

39  720.360 

24.916.927 

4.275 

12.116 

Santiago  del  Estero 

261 

17.124.013 

13.006.998 

5.213.568 

1.803 

11.142 

Catamarca 

225 

10.134.387 

1.638.905 

622.104 

359 

1.658 

La  Rioja 

75 

5.960.767 

379.650 

527.050 

769 

907 

San  Juan.. . . .» 

277 

2.775.580 

3.844.500 

2.050  075 

539 

1.788 

San  Luis 

188 

1.642.390 

2.200.510 

1.229.292 

148 

652 

CoTi  ientes 

620 

5.089.546 

9. 450. 094 

5.929.370 

1.330 

3.113 

Tucumán 

620 

10.619.246 

17.632.880 

9.387.143 

2.237 

5.021 

Santa  Fó 

2.951 

49.613.200 

135.299.927 

86.571.154 

13.437 

21.175 

Salta 

294 

3.979.230 

6.369.215 

3.599.525 

721 

2.185 

Mendoza 

873 

13.969.922 

20.996.662 

11.535.725 

2.454 

5.104 

Jujiiy • 

183 

1. 920. 014 

1 658.318 

657.954 

595 

1.210 

Territorios 

777 

13.561  217 

12  510.163 

7.104  532 

3.596 

6.996 

28.661 

591.214.691 

1.121.754.172 

653.135  853 

189.558 

246.614 

Wine  cellars 

3.409 

65.376.511 

c 60.448.727 

41.271.841 

6.258 

45.7761 

Lugar  fabrics 

37 

74.226.933 

46.716.497 

18.424  470 

34.650 

38.311 

Grand  total 

32.007 

730.818.135 

1.228.919.396^ 

712  832.164 

230.466 

330.701 
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Foreign  Argentine  trade. 


The  foreign  Argentino  tradc  in  1909,  shows  such 
•figures  as  prove  the  aclvanee  and  progress  attained  by 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  her  economic  power. 

The  Argentine  eommercial  change  in  1909  reaches  the 
sum  of  700.10G.642  $ gold,  which  figure  compared  with 
her  population,  fiuctuating  about  6,800.000  inhabitants, 
gives  a eommercial  Índex  of  116  $ gold  per  inhabi- 
tant. 

An  idea  of  the  considerable  growth  experimented  by 
the  foreign  Argentine  trade,  during  the  last  decade,  is 
represented  by  the  following  figures : 


Years 

VALUES  IN 

$ GOLU  OF 

Total  $ gold 

Imports 

Exports 

19(X) 

113.485.069 

154.600  412 

268.085.520 

1901 

113.959.749 

167.716.102 

281.675  851 

•1902 

103  039.256 

179.486.727 

282  525.983 

1903 

131.206.600 

220.984.524 

352.191.124 

1904 

187.305.969 

264  157.525 

451.463.494 

1905 

205.154.420 

322.843.841 

527.998.261 

1906 

269.970.521 

292.253.829 

562.224.350 

1907 

285.860.683 

296.204.369 

582.065.052 

1903 

272.972.739 

36b.005.341 

. 638.978.077 

1909 

302.756.095 

397.350.528 

700.106.623 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  in  1900,  the  valué  of 
articles  imported  has  been  113.485.069  $ gold  and  in  1909, 
302.756.095  $ gold,  or  a growth  in  the  10  years,  of  166  % ; 
and  the  valué  of  the  products  exported,  $ gold 
154.600.412  in  1900  and  $ gold  397.350.528  in  1909,  or  a 
growth  in  the  10  years  of  156  %.  In  consequence  the 
fofeign  Argentine  trade  has  grown  in  the  last  deeade 
1900/1909  to  161  %. 

The  population  of  the  Argentine  Republio  was  in  1900 
of  4.512.312  inhabitants,  and  fluctuates  in  1910  about 
6.800.000  which  gives  a growth  of  50  % ; in  fact,  whilst 
the  population  has  increased  in  the  last  decade  only 
60  %,  the  external  commerce  has  increased  161  %. 


Balances  of  the  last  decade. 


During  the  last  decade,  the  Argentine  commerce  gi- 
ves favorable  balances,  as  showed  by  the  following 
figures : 


Years 

Imports 
$ gol  i 

Exports 
$ gold 

Favorable 

balance 

$ gold 

1900 

113.485.069 

154.600.412 

41.115.343 

1901 

113.959.749 

107.716.102 

53.756.363 

1902 

103.039.256 

179  436.727 

76  447.471 

1903 

131.206.6C0 

220.984  524 

89.777.924 

1904 

187.303.959 

264.157.525 

76.851.556 

1905 

205  154.420 

322.843.841 

117.689.421 

1906 

269.970.521 

292.253.829 

22.283.308 

1907 

285  860.683 

206.204.369 

10.343.686 

1908 

272  97-2.739 

366.005.341 

93.932.605 

1909 

302  756.095 

397.350.528 

94.594.433 

The  highest  balance  corresponds  to  the  year  1905, 
that  reached  117.689.421  $ gold,  and  the  lowest  to  the 
year  1907  that  only  reached  10.343.686  $ gold. 

In  the  year  1906,  the  balance  favorable  to  the  coun- 
try  was  of  22.283.308  $ gold,  against  117.689.421  in  1905, 
or  what  is  the  same,  a diminution  of  95.406.113  $ gold. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  import- 
ations  during  1906  increased,  in  comparison  to  those 
of  1905  in  64.816.101  $ gold,  the  exports  diminished 
in  30.590.012  $ gold.  The  balance  of  1907  was  stiU  lower 
i han  that  of  1906,  for  it  reached  only  103.343.686  $ gold 
that  of  1908  being  $ gold  93.032.605  and  that  of  1909,  $ 
gold  94.594.433. 


Coin  enchasing. 


Due  to  all  these  circumstanees,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
imports  of  gold  coin  of  the  last  years  resulting  from 
the  favorable  balances  of  trading  fluctuations  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  new  capitals  that  were  invested 
in  the  exploitation  of  new  industries  or  eommercial 
enterprices, — the  visible  coin  enchasing  of  the  Argenti- 
no Republic  has  grown  to  considerable  proportions. 

Thus,  on  the  31st  Decembre  of  1908,  that  enchasing 
amounted  to  174.300.000  $ gold  and  was  distributed 
among  the  several  establishments  possessing  it,  in  the 
following  manner : Conversión  Treasury,  126.700.000  and 
Bank  Treasuries,  47.600.000. 

At  the  end  of  1907,  this  enchasing  only  grew  to 
145.300.000  $ gold  distributed  as  follows : in  the  Conver- 
sión Treasury,  105.100.000  and  in  the  several  Banks, 
40.200.000. 

Which  shows  that  during  one  year  the  visible 
existence  of  gold  coin  in  the  country,  amounted  to 
29  000.000  $ gold. 

During  the  year  1909  this  gold  enchasing  •*  grew  more 
and  more ; and  so  on  the  31st  May  of  1910  it  reached 
the  sum  of  247.617.462  $ which  was  distributed  as  fo- 
llows : in  the  Conversión  Treasury,  194.989.073  and  in 
the  Bank  Treasuries,  52.628.389  $ gold. 

The  consequence  is  that  during  two  years  and  five 
months — since  the  31st  December  1907, — the  country  has 
increased  its  coin  enchasing  to  102.317.000  $ ; and  in  the 
small  lapse  of  one  year  and  five  months — since  the  31st 
December  1908  tiU  the  31st  May  1910,— to  73.317.000  $ 
gold. 


Fi*ee  imports. 


During  the  last  decade,  the  importation  of  articles 
free  of  duties  and  the  percentage  they  represent  over 
the  total  imports,  has  been  as  follows : 


Year 

Valué  of 
the  imports  free 
of  duties 
$ gold 

% Eepresenting 
over  the 

Total  imports 

1900 

$ 

oro  16  982.617 

14.9  % 

1901 

> 

» 18.707.474 

16.4  » 

1902 

> 

» 18.461.993 

17.9  » 

1903 

> 

» 30  355.709 

23.1  » 

1904 

> 

» 44.848.675 

23.9  » 

1905 

» 59.209.081 

28.8  > 

1906 

> 

» 85.557.255 

31.6  » 

1907 

> 

» 102.461.572 

35.8  » 

1908 

> 

» 85  106.120 

31.1  > 

1909 

» 81.237.473 

26.8  » 

As  observed  in  the  former  figures,  the  imports  of  ar- 
ticlcs  free  of  duties,  have  grown  year  by  year  in  a con- 
siderable proportion,  for  from  the  14.9  % represented 
in  1900,  over  the  total  imports,  they  grew  to  16.4  % 
in  1901,  to  17.9  % in  1902,  to  23.1  % in  1903,  to  23.9  % 
in  1904,  to  28.8  % in  1905,  to  31.6  % in  1906,  and  to  35.8  % 
in  1907,  the  year  between  the  decade  indicating  the 
largest  valué ; in  1908  they  diminish  31.1  % and  in  1909 
they  are  smaller  than  those  of  1905,  for  they  grow 
to  26.8  % from  the  grand  total  of  the  imports. 

The  sum  of  $ gold  102.461.572  showing  this  commerce 
in  1907,  is  due  to  a considerable  importation  of  railway 
materials  (rails,  locemotives,  steel  durmants),  above 
all  this  article  whose  importation  reached  to  the  valué 
of  $ gold  7.972.111. 


Foreign  commerce  in  1909. 

During  the  year  1909,  the  imports  made  in  the  Ar- 
gentine, weré  óf  $ gold  302.756.095  (coin  excluded)  and 
the  exports  were  of  $ gold  397.350.528  (coin  excluded), 
which  gives  a favorable  balance  of  94.594.433  $ gold, 
to  the  country. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  preceeding 
year,  there  results  an  increase  in  the  imports  of 
29.783.359  $ gold,  and  a larger  valué  for  the  exports,  of 
31.345.187  $ gold. 

The  imports  of  the  articles  subject  to  duties  in  1909 


are  221.518.G22  $ gold,  or  33.032.006  $ grold  more  than 
in  1908  and  those  free  of  duties  give  a valué  of  81.237.473 
$ gold,  or  3.868.647  $ gold  less  than  in  1908.  The  imports 
of  coin  was  of  67.453.816  $ gold,  or  a larger  importation 
tlian  that  of  1908  which  was  of  38.802.601  $ gold. 

The  export  of  coin  was  only  of  1.247.831  $ gold,  or 
in  other  terms  an  increase  of  1.203.014  $ gold  over  what 
was  exported  in  the  former  year. 

The  foreign  commerce,  corresponding  to  the  year 
1909,  is  distingiiished  by  origins  and  destinations  as 
foUows : 


' 

ORIGINS 

AND  DESTINATIONS 

VALUR  IN  $ GOLD,  OE 

Imports 

Exports 

Africa 

56.841 

111.972 

Grermany 

44.555.770 

41.353.332 

Austria-Hungaria.  . . 

2.966.8t»2 

1.254.509 

Belgium 

13.570.074 

41.306  799 

Bolivia 

154.799 

493  773 

Brazil 

8.177.805 

16.628.413 

Chili 

452.681 

2.671.567 

Spain 

9.326.671 

3.200  259 

United  States 

43  068.829 

26  066.790 

France  

30.801.132 

38.996  004 

Italy 

26.868.106 

12.635.710 

Netherlands 

2.211.110 

6.052.385 

Paraguay 

1.660.174 

150.478 

United  Kingdom  . . . 

99.198  269 

80.745.066 

Uruguay 

2.496.611 

1.363.901 

Other  origins  and 

destinations 

17.190.421 

6 476.558 

Other  destinations 

(ordres)  

— 

‘117.837.922 

Totals 

302.756.095 

397.350.528 

In  the  title  Other  origins  and  destinations  is  included 
as  referring  to  the  imports,  Australia,  Cañada,  Colum- 
bia,  Cuba,  China,  Denmark,  Equator,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  B enduras,  Japan,  México,  Norway,  Pana- 
ina,  Peisia,  Perú,  Portugal;  Germán  possessions,  Spa- 
nish,  French,  Duteh.  British,  North  American ; Rouma- 
nia,  Russia,  Santo  Domingo,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tur- 
key,  and  Yenezuela;  and  in  that  corresponding  to  the 
•e.xports,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Norway,  Perú,  Por- 
Lugal;  Germán  Spanish,  French,  British  and  North 
American  possessions ; Russia,  Sweden  and  Turkey. 


Imports. 


KIND  OF  ARTICLES 

Yalues 
$ Gold 

Difference 
between 
1908  and  1909 
More  {+) 
Less  í — ) 
in  1909 

Live  animáis 

1.545.853 

— 

222.886 

Food  produets 

23.014.691 



534.406 

Tobacco  and  its  By-produets 

6.201.028 

+ 

643.379 

Deverages 

13.410.486 

+ 

130.705 

Te.xtiles  fabrics 

59.923.699 

4- 

10.012.361 

■Cils 

Pharmaccutic  and  Chemical 

11.852.943 

+ 

801.220 

Products 

10.203.393 

. + 

1.014.240 

‘Colors  and  Dyes 

Lumber  and  Timber  pro- 

1.997.105 

+ 

296.420 

duets 

I’aper  and  Manufactures  of 

7.639.715 

1.426.851 

paper 

6.638.359 

+ 

695.799 

Leather  Manufactures 

2.581.165 

+ 

444.862 

Iron  and  Steel  produets.... 
'Cthcr  metáis  and  their  pro- 

36.575.232 

-f 

6.499.748 

duets 

10.210.824 

1.460.958 

Agriculture 

16.6.51.610 

+ 

804.110 

Locomotion 

Etones,  Clay  produets,  Pot- 

31.711.285 

+ 

1.018.610 

tery  and  Glassware 

21.758.269 



3.140.928 

•Construction 

Elcctrical  Apparatus  and 

28.365.889 

+ 

7.183.463 

supplies 

4.216.914 

+ 

887.624 

Manuíactured  goods,  various. 

8.257.635 

+ 

361.229 

Excepting  the  live  animáis,  food  produets,  stone 

enü  land  which  show  a relative  diminution  to  the 

preceeding  year  1908,  in  all  the  other  groups  we  may 
observe  more  or  less  visible  increases.  The  largest 
increase  corresponds  to  the  hextile  fabrics,  whose  im- 
portation has  surpassed  that  of  1908  in  10.012.361  $ 
gold,  as  also  the  produets  for  constructions  with 
7.183.463  $ gold  and  iron  and  steel  produets  wilh 
6.499.748  $ gold.  The  3.140.958  $ gold  diminution  in  the 
importation  of  clay  and  stone,  is  due  for  the  greater  part 
to  coal,  whose  importation  has  considerably  diminished. 

Exports. 


KIND  OF  PRODUCTS 

Valúes 
$ Gold 

Difference 
between 
1908  and  1909 
More  (-}-) 
Less  ( — ) 
in  1909 

Animal  Industry 

153.548.356 

4-  38.429.899 

Agricultural  Products.  

230.503.996 

— 11.173.168 

Lumber  and  Timber  Pro- 
ducts  

8.927.362 

4-  2.580.128 

Mineral  Products 

742.707 

— 68.254 

Trappers’  Products  (Fisheries 
and  Chase) 

752.020 

4-  253.408 

Yarious  Products 

2.876.087 

4-  1.323.174 

The  exportation  of  animal  produets  in  1909,  repre- 
sents  the  386.4  per  1.000  of  the  whole  exportation ; agri- 
cultura! produets  the  580.1  per  1.000;  Lumber  and  Tim- 
ber  Products,  22.5  per  1.000;  Mineral  produets,  1.9  per 
1.000;  and  Trappers’products,  1.9  per  1.000. 

The  animal  produets  exported  in  1909,  are  of 
153.548.356  $ gold  or,  38.429.899  $ gold  more  than  in  1908, 
agricultural  produets  $ gold  230.503.996,  or  in  other 
terms,  a lesser  valué  with  regard  to  that  of  year  1908 
that  was  of  11.173.168  $ gold;  Lumber  and  Timber  pro- 
duets $ gold  8.927.362  or  an  increasc  of  $ gold  2.580.128 ; ■ 
Mineral  produets  742.707  $ gold,  or  68.2.54  $ gold  less 
than  in  1908,  and  Trappers’products,  $ gold  752.020, 
or  an  increase  of  $ gold  253.408. 

The  diminution  in  the  valué  of  exports,  seen  in  the 
agricultural  produets  is  due  to  the  considerable  lesse- 
ning  experimented  by  wheat  and  linseed. 

Railsways  in  operation. 

THE  IST.  JANÜARY  1911 


Narrow  Gauge  (1  m.)  Kilometres 

North  Central  (of  the  State) 2.334 

North  Argentino  (Ídem) 1.347 

Province  of  Santa  Fé 1.752 

French  C.“  of  the  Prov.  of  Buenos  Aires.  972 

Central  Cordova  (North  Sect.) 1.119 

» » (East  Sect.) 209 

» » (Ext.  to  Buenos  Aires).  300 

C.'rdova  and  Rosario 291 

Buenos  Aires  to  Pacific  (Sect.  Argentine 

Transandine) 178 

Central  of  Chubut 86 

Steam  Tramway  to  Rafaela 86 

Midland  of  Buenos  Aires 146 

La  Plata  to  Y.  Meridian loo 


Total.  ...  8.920 

Mean  Gauge  (l.hSó).) 

Argentine  North-Sast LOCO 

Entre  Ríos 1.029 

Central  pf  Buenos  Aires 269 


Total 2.298 

Broad  Gauge  (1.67G  m.) 

South  of  Buenos  Aires 5.019 

West  of  Buenos  Aires 2.349 

Central  Argentine 4.214 

Buenos  Aires  to  Pacific 2.394 

» » » » (Sect.  B.  B. 

N.  O.) 1.159 

Buenos  Aires  to  Pacific  (Sect.  G.  O.  A.).  1.200 

Rosario  Port  Belgrano 793 

Pataconic  railways 290 


Total 17.418 

Total  railways  of  the  State.  ...  3.971 

» » » Prívate 24.665 


Grand  total.  .. 


28.636 
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By  comparing'  the  aggregate  milcagé  of  tlie  railway-  oipal  nations,  we  obtain  tlie  foUowing  rcsults.  (Ist 
lines  in  the  Argentine  llei)ublic  with  that  of  the  prin-  January  1911). 


COUNTRIES 

Squara 

Kilométres 

Total 

inUabitants 

Aggregate  mileage 
of  railways 
in  operation 
(Kilómetros) 

Kilómetros 
of  railway  lines 

per  my- 
riameters 

per  lü.UOO 
inhabi- 
tants 

Argentino  Republic.  . . 

2.803.400 

6.800.000 

1911 

28.633 

0.788 

42.11 

Brazil 

8.528.218 

16.000.000 

1904 

16.750 

0.196 

10.46 

U rugua 

186  928 

1 103.040 

1901 

1.944 

1.040 

17.67 

Cnile 

757.366 

3.399.928 

1903 

2.180 

0.288 

6.41 

1 Perú 

1.769  804 

4.550.550 

lb04 

1.907 

0.107 

4 18 

México 

1.987.201 

13.607.259 

1 03 

15  602 

0.785 

11.46 

Venezuela 

942.300 

2 619.218 

1903 

842 

0.089 

3.21 

Bolivia 

1 226  600 

2.180.710 

1903 

1.129 

0 092 

5 17 

Colombia 

1.135.550 

4 501.000 

1901 

661 

0.038 

1.47 

United  States 

9 420  670 

91.794.102 

190 1 

344.236 

3.654 

37.50 

France 

536.464 

39.961.943 

1904 

45.773 

8 532 

11.46 

Italy 

286.632 

33.640.710 

1903 

16  12.1 

5 626 

4 79 

Spain 

504.554 

19.027.855 

1904 

13.851 

2 745 

7.27 

Belgium 

29.456 

7.238.622 

1903 

4.595 

15  599 

6.34 

England 

314.339 

44.587. 106 

1906 

37.115 

11.807 

8.32 

Germany 

540.743 

60  641.278 

1905 

54.917 

10.155 

.9.05 

Austria-Hungary 

625.513 

49.931.906 

1905 

30  183 

6 264 

7.85 

B. — Shipping. 


The  foUowing  figures  show  what  navigation  has  been  both  at  home  and  abroad,  diiring  the  year  1909. 

OCEAN-GOING  SHIPPING 


INWAED 

No.  of 

Tons 

OUTWAHD 

No.  of 

Tons 

vessels 

register 

vessels 

register 

Sailing  vessels  with  cargoes 

4.119 

906.949 

Sailing  vessels  with  cargoes 

863 

198..548 

s » in  ballast 

543 

65.206 

» » in  ballast 

3.710 

7.165.428 

Steamships  with  cargoes 

6.525 

9.C61.454 

Steamships  with  cargoes 

5.660 

8.790.857 

in  ballast 

3.957 

3.478.860 

» in  ballast 

5.640 

3.408.043 

Total 

15.144 

13.512.469 

Total 

15.273 

19.562.876 

RIVER-GOING  SHIPPING 

IXWAED 

No.  of 

Tons 

OTJTWAED 

No.  of 

Tons 

vessels 

register 

vessels 

register 

Sailing  vessels  with  cargoes 

7.843 

754.320 

Sailing  vessels  with  cargoes 

5.136 

561.220 

» » in  ballast 

3.190 

346.363 

» » in  ballast 

6.110 

581.328 

Steamships  with  cargoes 

7.984 

3.523.674 

Steamships  with  cargoes 

6 323 

3.279.143 

» in  ballast 

11.425 

4.130.182 

» in  ballast 

12.671 

3.843.416 

Total 

30.442 

8.754.539 

Total 

■ 30.270 

8.265.107 

The  arrivals  and  departures  of  inward-bound 

vessels, 

in  1908,  according  to  ports  and  flags 

were  as 

follows : 

PERCENTAGE 

OF  VESSELS  INWARD  AND  OUTWARD  BOUND  (1) 

PORTS 

FLAGS 

Buenos  Aires 

23 

0/ 

/o 

British 

2.4 

Of 

/o 

Rosario 

5.1 

» 

French 

■ 

Concordia 

1 

Argentine 

9.5 

)) 

Colón 

2.7 

» 

Italiaii 

0.2 

» 

La  Paz 

2.6 

)> 

Germán 

0.2 

)) 

Gualeguavch'í 

1.2 

)) 

Erazilian 

San  Nicolás 

0.7 

» 

North  American 

— 

Bella  Vista 

1.3 

» 

Uruguayan 

1.6 

)) 

Paraná 

7.6 

» 

Spanish 

— 

Corrientes 

4.6 

» 

Belgian 

. 

Other  ports 

50.2 

» 

Other  nationalities 

0.6 

» 

100.0 

0/ 

/o 

100.0 

0/ 

/o 

Ci — Stage  Lines. 


AU  through  the  Republic,  in  places  where  the  railway 
is  as  yet  unknown,  run  cheap,  regular  lines  of  stage- 
coaehes  carrying  passengers,  freight  and  small  pareéis. 

These  stage-coaches  are  found  everywhere  throughout 
the  country  for  which  reason  their  enumeration  would 
be  tedious. 

D.— AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  MAIL  MATTER 
IN  1909 

The  foUowing  shows  the  importance  of  the  letter- 
post  in  Argentina  during  1909 ; 


Foreign  post O.l. 373.540  units 

Inlaiid  post 757.717.12G  » 

Total 853.090.66G  units 

which  may  be  subdivided  thus : 

Letters 441.818.423  units 

Newpapers 411.272.243  » 

Total 8.:3.090.C6G  units 


(1)  Steamers  and  sailing  vcsscls  together. 


Distribution  of  foreign  mail  according  to  origin  and 
destination : 


ORIGIN  AND 
DESTINATION 

Letters 

N e ws  - 
paper  oi 
pareéis 

Total 

Uruguay 

3 501.942 

1.704.961 

5.206.903 

France  

2.891.138 

1 138.336 

4.029.474 

Grreat  Britain.  . . . 

2.953.027 

1.356.836 

4.304.863 

Italy 

4.877.314 

1.338.436 

6.215.7Í.0 

Spain 

3.9u6.026 

1.140.608 

5.046.634 

G-ermany 

2.844  956 

1.142.195 

3.987.151 

Brazil 

2.127  788 

1.150.308 

3 278.096 

Chili 

1 .330.497 

1.088.547 

2.419.044 

Paraguay 

1 .322.964 

803.822 

2.126.78o 

United  States  .... 

2.304  325 

2.258.350 

4.562.675 

Be'gium 

554.380 

252.537 

806.917 

Bolivia 

1. 196.421 

668.152 

1.754.573 

Switzerland 

494.919 

258.832 

753.851 

Uther  countries  . . 

3533.019 

1.772.484 

5.311.103 
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The  numbcr  of  steamers  carrying  mails,  according  to 
<lestination,  in  1908,  were:  For  the  Pacific,  30;  Para- 
guay, 96;  Uruguay,  192;  United  States,  24;  Montevi- 
deo, 450;  South  of  Brazil,  50;  Brazil  and  Europe,  389. 


The  following  is  thc  postal  tariff  for  foreign 
countries  included  in  the  Postal  Union,  i.  e.  for  all 
Europe,  the  United  States,  British,  French,  Dutch  ajid 
Portuguese  colonies,  as  follows : 


Post.  cards 

Advertising  matter  ... 

Samplej 

Newpapers,  etc 

Registered  letters.  ... 


Single  letters,  up  to  15  grammes 

í Single 

) Reply  prepaid 

í 200  grammes,  or  undcr 

) For  every  50  grammes  or  fraction  thereof 

/ For  50  grammes  or  under 

J From  50  to  100  grammes 

I For  every  50  grammes  or  fraction  thereof 
' For  50  grammes  or  fraction 


With  return  label... 
Without  return  label, 


12  cents,  n/c 
5 » » 

10  » » 

12  ).  » 

3 » » 

5 » » 

6 » » 

3 I)  » 

3 » ' » 

24  » » 

12  I)  » 


E« — Telegraphs* 

Telegraphic  communication  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
•the  State  lines,  with  25.440  V2^  kilometres  of  wires,  the 
2)rivate  lines,  with  24.558  kilometres,  and  the  Buenos 
Aires  provincial  lines,  with  5.558  kilometres ; an 
aggregate  total  of  55.586  yi  kilometres. 

The  lines  of  the  telegraph  wires  belonging  to  the 
State  reach  a total  length  of  58.809  y-a  kilometres.  In 
1909,  there  were  in  the  whole  country,  604  telegraph 
offices  employing  2.811  persons.  The  revenue  amounted 
to  $ 2.489.319  paper  currency. 

In  1908,  inland  telegrams  gave  the  following  figures  :• 


ORIGIN 

AND  DESTINATION 

TELEGRAMS 

Total 

Private 

Official 

Prov.  de  Buenos  Aires 

596.611 

17.973 

614.584 

Santa  Fé 

954.630 

30.894 

985.524 

Córdova 

549.182 

36.465 

585.647 

S del  Estero 

65  031 

6.398 

71.429 

Entre-Rios 

.371.564 

25.234 

396.798 

Corrientes 

340.189 

47.855 

387.544 

Tucumán 

207.893 

22.177 

230.070 

Catamarca 

73.053 

3 324 

76.377 

La  Rioja 

69.912 

5.918 

75.830 

Salta 

85.117 

4.390 

89.507 

Jojuy 

63.006 

3.800 

66.806 

Mendoza 

240  371 

17.603 

257.974 

San  J uan 

82.461 

2.361 

84.822 

vSan  Luis 

86  051 

10  314 

96.365 

Our  Eepublic  is  connected  with  Europe  by  various 
eables  which  are  partly  sub-fiuvial,  partly  overland,and 
partly  submarine.  In  1909,  the  tariff  ruling  for  cable- 
grams  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Europe  by  the  different 
•telegraph  companies  was  as  follows : 

Central  & South  American  Telegraph  Company,  and 
The  River  Píate  Telegraph  Company,  Limited. 

VIA  GALVESTON 


Per  word 

COUNTRIES $ gold 


Portugal 

Great  Britain 

Spain 

France 

Belgium 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Italy 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Austria-Hunga  rv 

Greece 

F, — Telephones. 

Telephones  are  in  operation  in  the  Capital  of  the  Re- 
public  (Buenos  Aires),  as  well  as  in  the  chief  cities, 
such  as  Rosario,  Cordova,  Santa  Fé,  Tucuman,  etc. 

Buenos  Aires  is  in  telephonic  eonítnunication  with 
Montevideo  (500  kilometres),  Rosario  (405  kilometres) 
and  many  places  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  somé 
at  a great  dustance,  such  as  Mar  del  Plata  (400  kilo- 
■nietres),  San  Nicolás  (333  kilometres),  Junin  (320  ki- 
ometres),  Acevedo  (280  kilometres).  Pergamino  (258 
l.ilometres),  and  Babia  Blanca  (704  kilometres).  The 
¿uver  líate  Telephonic  Union,  and  Cooperativo  Te- 


lephonic Co.  both  opérate  in  Buenos  Aires,  with  & 
capital  of  13.850.000  franes,  or  6.295.454,54  paper  doUars, 
and,  1.460.000  frenes  or  663.636,36  paper  dollars,  respec- 
tively.  The  former  has  23.507  lines  with  25.509  subscri- 
bers,  and  the  latter  7.723  and  7.044  respectively.  Both 
companies,  the  former  especiallj",  have  a number  of 
offices  in  different  parts  of  the  city  whence  the  subs- 
cribers  can  get  connection. 

G. — Tramways. 

All  the  chief  cities  of  the  Argentino  Republic  have 
regular  tramwaylines,  with  horse  traction  or  electric 
power.  There  are  4 tramway  comiianies  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires,  with  an  aggregate  mileage  of  647  kilo- 
metres, and  which  carried  in  1910,  324  millions  of  pas- 
sengers,  making  5.016.575  trips,  and  whose  gross  recepits 
amounted  to  S 31.904.024  paper. 

The  passenger  traffic  on  the  Buenos  Aires  street-rail- 
ways  grows  at  an  extraordinary  rate : 

148  millions  in  1904,  169  millions  in  1905,  201  millions 
in  1906,  225  millions  in  1907,  255  miUions  in  1908,  282 
millions  in  1909  and  324  millions  in  1910. 

City  of  Buenos  Aires  Capital  of  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  was  founded  in  1535  by 
Pedro  de  Mendoza ; it  was  twice  destroyed  and  re-built, 
but  its  final  foundation  dates  from  1580  (June  llth), 
under  Juan  de  Garay. 

This  city  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Píate  which,  just  here,  is  45  kilometres  in  width.  Its 
latitude  is  34®  36'  21"4  S.,  and  longitude  58®  21'  33"  W. 
of  Greenwich,  20  metí  es  above  sea  level. 

Buenos  Aires  is  500  kilometres  to  the  west  of  Monte- 
video, and  275  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Píate  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  city  covers  an  area  of  18.8.34  hectares  its  greatest 
length  is  from  north  to  south,  18  kilometres,  and  from 
east  to  west,  25  kilometres. 

The  city  limits  measure  62  kilometres  in  circum- 
ference,  therefore,  Buenos  Aires  is,  territorially,  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world,  being  larger  than 
Paris  (7.802  hectares)  ; Berlin  (6.326  hectares)  ; Bord- 
eaux  (3.343)  ; Hamburg  (7.316)  ; Genoa  (3.175),  and 
Vienna  (5.540),  but  smaller  than  London  (30.476),  Mar- 
seilles  (22.336),  and  New  York  (76.347). 

The  16th  October  1909,  date  of  the  Municipal  Census, 
there  were  in  Buenos  Aires,  111.1.35  houses  distributed, 
according  to  the  matter  employed  for  building  them, 
in  the  following  manner : wood,  4.256;  iron  and  zinc, 
557 ; bricks  and  stones,  104.747  clay,  218 ; and  without 
specification,  1.087.  Between  1904  and  1909,  the  number 
of  houses  in  Buenos  Aires  has  grown  to  28.595. 

As  for  its  population  and  expansión,  few  modern 
cities  can  show  a more  rapid  growth,  if  we  except  great 
cities  of  the  Northern  Union.  Suffice  it  to  say, — in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  it,  that  in  1869,  this  city 
had  177.000  inhabitants,  and  eighteen  years  later,  in 
1887,  their  number  had  increased  to  433.000 — 256.000 
more, — but  the  greatest  increase  in  population  was  from 
1887  to  1895,  a period  of  6 years,  in  which  it  increased  by 
230.000.  This  surprising  growth  has  gone  on  ever  since, 
for  in  the  month  of  January,  1911,  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants was  more  than  1.300.000,  and  as  regards  the  ele- 
ments  of  which  the  population  is  composed,  Buenos  Ai- 
res is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  places  in  existence, 
as  it  may  be  said,  figuratively,  to  be  a vast  crucible  in 
which  all  races  of  the  world  amalgamóte. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  census-taking,  in  1909,  out  of 
1.231.698  inhabitants,  662.364  were  Argentine,  227.041 
Italians,  174.291  Spaniards,  26.784  Uruguayans,  and  the 
remainder  was  made  up  of  French,  English,  Germans 
and  other  nationalities. 

Buenos  Aires  is  a thoroughly  European  city,  with  its 
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|:rar.3  arelutcctiiral  monumcnts,  its  fine  squares  and 
tJioroughfarcs  and  such  spicnd.d  parks  and  drives  as 
the  Tres  de  Febrero  or  Palermo  Fark,  covcring  367 
hcctares  vvhicli  is,  for  Buenos  Aires,  what  Hyde  Parle 
is  to  London,  the  Bois-  de  Boulugue,  to  Paris,  or  Cen- 
tral Parle  to  New  York, — a place  for  recreation  and  of 
elegant  display. 

The  central  streets  are  pared  with  wood,  asphalt, 
and  ordinary  paving-stones.  They  are  wcU  lighted  by 
electricity  and  gas. 

There  are  4 Tramway  comi^anies  with  617  kilómetros 
157  metres  of  tracks,  which,  1910,  carried  324  millions 
of  passengers,  in  4.700.000  trips,  and  whose  earnings 
amounted  to  25  V2  millions  of  dollars  (paper). 

Si.r  railway  companies  besides,  have  their  terminal 
stations  in  the  capital,  whose  lines  have  an  aggregate 
mileage  of  13.853  kilometres.  In  1909,  these  railway 
companies  carried  to  and  froni  tlieir  stations  in  the  cap- 
ital, 18.772.354  passengers  and  3.201.061  tons  of  freight. 

There  are  22  Discount  and  one  Mortagage  Bank  in 
Buenos  Aires.  At  the  cióse  of  1908,  these  establishments 
held  in  deposit  $ 28.538.215  gold  and  $ 811.026.530  i^aper  ; 
they  had,  invested  in  discounted  bilis  and  loans. 
$ 30.805.378  gold  and  $ 771.524.0S1  iiapcr,  and  held  a 
reserve  fund  of  $ 47.570.137  gold  and  •$  230.161.400  paper. 

Education  is  divided  into  six  groups : Primary  and 
iSecondary  Education,  normal,  commercial,  technical 
and  higher  education. 

Primary  education  cemprises  six  standards  and  there 
were  96.176  children  receiving  clementary  instruction 
at  the  cióse  of  1908. 

Becondary  education  is  given  in  5 schools  or  colleges, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  2.805. 

There  is,  besides,  a High  School  for  Girls  with  273 
pupils  on  its  roll. 

Commercial  training  is  given  in  three  higher  Com 
mercial  schools,  two  for  men  and  the  other  for  women 

There  are  two  Normal  Colleges  for  women,  with  a 
course  for  teachers,  a school  of  application  and  a Kind 
ergarten. 

A normal  course  for  young  men  is  given  in  severa! 
colleges. 

Technical  instruction  is  given  at  the  National  In- 
.dustrial  Scliool. 

Thece  are  also  three  Training  colleges  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  for  Women. 

Art  Traifíing  is  given  by  the  National  Academy  oí 
Fine  Arts,  and  in  the  School  of  Decorative  and  Indus- 
trial Art.  Besides  these  establishments,  there  are  three 
special  ones : Tbe  National  Deaf  and  Dumb  Instituto 
(Males),  ditto  (Females),  and,  lastly,  the  National 
Instituto  for  Blind  Children. 

Higher  education,  wliich  completes  the  curriculum  of 
Instruction  given  by  the  State,  consits  of  five  facul- 
tics;  1.  Faculty  of  Law  and  Social  Science.  2.  Faculty 
of  Medical  Knowledge  3.  Faculty  of  Exact  Science 


(Physical  and  Natuial).  4.  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and 
Letters  (Arts).  5.  Faculty  of  Agronomics  and  Veteri 
nary  Surgery. 

There  are  tv.’o  public  librarles  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Nineteen  theatres  are  open  to  the  public — besides 
several  circuses  and  many  biograph  shows — where  all 
kinds  of  performances  are  given  by  the  most  famous 
companies,  from  all  countries  and  in  various  foreign 
languages.  These  places  of  amusement  were  visited,  in 
1910,  bv  11.400.075  persons.  The  gross  receipts  were 
$ 14.083^170. 

Two  race-courses,  besides,  hold  frequent  and  interes- 
ting  meetings,  attended  by  a large  concourse,  and 
where  enormous  sums  of  money  are  wou  and  lost  by 
betting. 

The  Zoological  Gardens  are  magnificently  equipi^ed 
and  the  animal  colleetion  is  highly  interesting. 

The  municipal  control  of  Buenos  Aires  is  exercised 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Intendente),  who  is  appointed  by 
tíre  President  of  the  Bepublic,  approved  by  the  Senate 
ind  by  the  city  councillors,  electcd  by  popular  suf- 
frage. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  importance  vested  in  fhis  cor- 
oorate  bod3’’  it  raust  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Budget 
in  forcé  in  1909  amounted  to  $ 30.559.630  paper,  appor- 
tioned  as  follows : City  Couneil,  $ 229.000 ; Executi^ve, 
$ 22.255.258;  and  Extraordinary  expenses,  $ 8.975.371. 

In  these  estimates  many  branches  of  municipal  servi- 
3es,  such  as  Pólice,  Fire  Brigade,  \V  ater  Supply, 
Schools,  etc.,  do  not  figure, — these  are  borne  by  the 
National  Government,  as  they  dernand  immense  supplies 
vhich,  in  many  cities,  are  paid  for  out  of  the  funda 
)f  the  community. 

From  a hygicnic  point  of  view,  Buenos  Aires  is  one 
)f  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  world.  Its  death  rate, 
n 1908,  was  15.9  per  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  suf- 
icient  proof  of  the  fact,  as  it  bears  very  favourable 
mrnparison  with  that  of  other  large  cities,  as  may  be 
icen  by  the  foUowing  table. 


Death  rate  per  1.000  inhabitants 
in  1908. 


Buenos  Aires...  ... 

15.9 

London 

15.1 

Glasgow 

18.4 

Liverpool.  ...  

18.8 

Manchester 

18.0 

Birmingham 

16.0 

Leeds.  

15.1 

Paris 

18.6 

Lyons 

20.0 

LiUe ... 

21.0 

Havre 

24.5 

Breslau ... 

22.3 

Berne ... 

16.7 

Vienna..  ...  ...  ... 

17.5 

Prague 

16.8 

St.  Petersburg.  ... 

25.7 

Moscow.  ...  

27.5 

Odessa..  

22.4 

Madrid..  

27.2 

New  York 

18.6 

WAGES  PAID  IK  BUENOS  AIEES  IN  1908  • 

(in  paper  dollars) 


BOOT  AND  SHOE  FACTORIES 


Working  day : 9 hours 

Journeymen  machinists $ 5. — to  6. — 

» cutters j>  3.50  to  4.50 

Piece  Work 

Journeymen  dosiers $ 4.—  to  6.— 

j>  shoemakers » 3.50  to  5.50 

XJpper-closiers » 1.50  to  3.— 

Apprentices » 0.50  to  1.— 

MARBLE  - WORKS 
Working  day : 8 hours 

Journeymen  Ist  class $ 7. — 

* 2nd.  olass s 6. — 

FÜRNITURE  MAKERS 
Working  day:  8 hours 

Oabinet  makers $ 5.50 

Wood  carvers * 6.00 

French  polishers » 4.80 

SADDLERS 
Working  day  : 9 hours 

Foremen $ 5._  to  5.50 

Journeymen > 3.50  to  4.80 

Apprentices » 2.—  to  3.— 


COTTON  CLOTHS 
Working  day  : 10  hours 


Adults,  both  sexes $ 4. — 

Minora,  both  sexes » 2.50 

HATTERS 

Working  day  : 8 V2  hours 

Hand  fuUage $ 5.—  to  7.— 

Machine  fuUage » 4. — to  5. 

Stretchers » 5.‘_  to  7."— 

Refiners ,>  5.—  to  6.— 

Calenderers » 4. — to  5. 

Earthers „ 3._  to  4!— 

Tracers » 2.50  to  3.— 

Seamstresses » 2. — to  3. 

Labourers » 2. — to  3.*— 

MATCH  FACTORIES 
W orking  day  : 8 and  9 hours 

SkiUed  labourers $ 3.50 

Mechañics s 5.50 

Carpenters » 5.50 

Trappers * 4. — 

Women  (Miscellaaeous  work) » 1.20 

IRON  WORKS  AND  ALLIED  TRADES 
Working  day : 8 hours 

Master $ 5.50 

Journeymen » 3.50 

Labourer » 2.80 
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PAPER  FACTORIES 
Working  day  : 8 and  9 hours 


Alachinery  foicman $ 4. — to  5. — 

» assistant s 1.80  to  3.20 

Machinist > 3.80 

Fireman * 2.20  to  3.50 

^\'omen  (piece  work) » 1.80  to  2.70 

Cartera » 2.50 

TANNERS 

Working  day : 8 to  9 hours 

Labourers $ 2.30  to  3. — 

* Pit-Journeymen » 3.50  to  4.50 

Strap-Journeymen » 4. — to  7. — 

Specialists » 6. — to  8. — 

GRANIi'E  AND  STONE  WORKS 
Working  day : 8 hours 

Workmen  in  ge:  eral $ 5.70  to  6.80 

CARPENTER’S  SHOPS  ' 

Working  day : 8 hours 

Master  carpenters $ 4. — to  4.50 

Journeymen » 3. — 

Labourers » 2.60 

ENCAUSTIC  TILE  FACTORIES 
Working  day  : 9 hours 

Journoyman  (per  c'csign) $ 4. — to  6. — 

Labourers 2.50  to  3.50 

WAGES  IN  MACHINE  SHOPS  AND  IRON 
FOÜNDRIES 

By  the  hour 

Smelters $ 0.40  to  0.60 

Journeymen  smelters ® 0.30  to  0.40 

Labourers,  ditto » 0.30  to  0.35 

Pattern-makers  0.45  to  0.70 

Journeymen  ditto * 0.30  to  0.40 

Fitters » 0.40  to  0.60 

Journeymen  ditto » 0.25  to  0.35 

Tourners ® 0.40  to  0.65 

Iron-Forgers ® 0.50  to  0.75 

Smiths » 0.50  to  0.70 

Carpenters » 0.40  to  0.65 

Apprentices  in  general * 0.08  to  0.15 

BRASS  FOÜNDRIES 
Working  day  : 9 hours 

Turners $ 3. — to  4.70 

Smelters ® 4.50  to  6. — 

Filers * 2.80  to  3.80 

Mounters » 3.50  to  5. — 

Polishers.  ...  » 3.30  to  5.50 

Gilders » 3.50  to  5. — 

Chisellers ® 4. — to  6.50 

Tinsmiths » 3.50  to  5. — 

Pattern-cutters.  » 5. — to  12.— 

Appientices  in  general » 1.50  to  3.— 

SUGAR  - BOILERS  AND  CHOCOLATE  - MAKERS 
Working  day  : 9 hours 

Men $ 2. — to  6. — 

iVomen  and  childrem » 1. — to  2.— 

KNITTED  GOODS  FACTORIES 
Working  day  ; 9 hours 

Cutters $ 2.50  to  4. — 

IJarners * 1-30  to  2.50 

Sewers * 2. — to  3.50 

Meshers » 2.—  to  3.50 

Troners ® 2. — to  3.50 

...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ® 2.50  to  3.50 

Preparers * 1-30  to  3.C0 

SAWMILLS  AND  TIMBERYARDS 
Working  day : 8 hours 

Journeymen $ 5. — 

Labourers » 3.50 


PRINTING  WORKS 
Working  day  : 8 hours 
Type-setting 


Compositora $ 4. — to  5.60 

.\pprentices » 0.60  to  2. — 

Composing  machines * 4.20  to  6. — 

Machinists ® 4.60  to  6.20 

Machinists  helpers » 3.20 

Folders » 1.60  to  2.80 

Relief  printers » 4.20  to  4.80 


..ITHOGRAPnY 


Printers $ 5.GO  to  6.— 

Helpers , 3, 

Machinists » 5* to  6.— 

Helpers » 3 20 

Folders » 2'.—  to  3.— 

Píate  preparéis  » 4.50 

Píate  polishers j 4. 

BOOK  BINDING 

Gilders $ 5._  to  6.— 

Blank  books j,  3.OO  to  5.60 

Marblers , 4.8O 

Half-leather  binders i 4.20  to  5. — 

Stitchers » 4.40 

Card-board  cutters b 3.60  to  4.80 

Printed  foim  cutters r 3.60  to  4.20 

Numberers , 4. — to  5. — 

Folding  machines b 4.80 

Rulers B 4.80  to  6.— 

Assistants b 2.20 


TAILORING  TRADE 


Working  day  : 8 hours 
Per  month 


Cutters ... 

Fiuishers 

* 

Ey  day 

Waistcoatmakers...  . 

Trousers  sewers.  ... 

Journeymen 

BAKERIES 

Working  day : 8 hours 


Per  month 

Master  baker $ 140 

Kneader...  b 130 

Assistant , 100 

Machine  tender b 90 

Oven  master  b 120 

Baker’s  man  and  labourer b 75  to  90 

GLASS  WORKS 
Per  month 

Master  mechan  ic $ 200 

Journeyman  mechanic b 130  to  150 

Journeyman  engraver b 180 

Master  pott  'r b 200 

Journeyman  potter b 60  to  lOf 

Foren  an b 140 

Journeyman  blower b 120 

» drier b 200 

» moulder b 150 

Labourer , 65  to  7( 

CANTAS  BAG  FACTORIES 

Seamstress  (piecework) $ 4 to  6 per  day 

Per  month 

Forewoman  or  assistant j 4c 

Labourer , gp 

Cárter.  " , jgp 

Méchame » b ' 

Assistant ^ ‘gr 

Fireman..  ..  , jq( 

Cutter.  , 10.^ 


PRICES  OF  CHIEF  ARTICLES  OF  CONSÜMPTIOT 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  IN  THE  MONTE 
OF  AUGÜST  1909 

* $ paper 


1 kilogram  of  beef  according,  to  qual- 


ity $ 0.30  0.40  0.0( 

1 kilo  of  brfad,  Ist  quality  $ 0.28: 

2nd  quality  $ 0.24. 

1 kilo  of  wheat  flour b 0.16 

1 kilo  of  ccw’s  fat b 0.40 

1 kilo  of  potatoes b O.IO 

1 kilo  of  rice  according  to  quality.  ...  b 0.30  0.40 

1 litre  of  milk * b 0.15 

1 litre  of  Mendoza  wine b 0.40 

1 litre  of  French  wine b 0.80 

1 litre  of  Italian  wine b 0.80 

1 litre  of  Kerosene b 0.20 


REGEPTION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  IN  THE  ARGENTÍNE  REPüBLIC 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  AND  ITS  OBJECT.— Every 
Bteamer  with  immigrants  on  board — 2nd.  and  3rd,  class 
passengers  according  to  law — is  visited  and  carefuUy 
inspected  by  a Board  composed  of  the  Inspector  oí 
Immigration,  a Health  Officer,  and  the  representative 
of  the  Maritime  Prefect  who  investígate  the  hygien- 
ic  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  ship,  the  aceom- 
odatíon  for  passengers,  the  food  during  the  voyage 
and  the  supply  of  medicines ; vrhether  a doctor  and 
apothecary  are  carried,  whether  the  number  of  passeng- 
ers carried  exceed  the  tonnage  limit,  whether  the 
stoerage,  second  cabin  and  state-roora  regulations  are 
in  conformity  with  the  law,  whether  there  is  a suffic- 
icnt  number  of  ventilators,  fire  pumps  and  kitchen 
vessels,  life  preservers  and  life-boats,  whether  passeng- 
ers suffering  from  contagious  diseases  are  carried  ; 
whether  passengers  have  been  shipped  at  any  infected 
port ; whether  any  inflammable  or  unwholesome  cargo 
is  carried  and  lastly,  any  complaints  of  iU-treatment 
frora  the  passengers  are  heard  and  the  documenta  which 
the  captain  has  to  givo  up  concerning  the  law  of  im- 
migration, and  the  ship’s  log, — aU  for  the  immigrants 
protection. 

LANDING. — Immigrants  are  carefuUy  questioned  and 
classed  according  to  their  working  capacity  and  their 
destination ; a list  of  those  who  decline  the  benefits 
of  the  law  being  drawn  up,  and  their  papers  are 
stamped ; Traveller  onlj,  and  the  passports  of  those  so 
classed  ; Former  resident.  When  the  passports  of  those 
who  claim  the  beneííts  of  the  Immigration  law  have 
been  vised  and  stamped,  those  immigrants  are  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Immigration  officers,  who  attend  and 
direct  them  and  put  them  into  the  special  tramcars 
awaiting  them  for  conveyance  to  the  Immigrants  Hotel. 
Their  baggage  is  loaded  on  trucks  by  portéis  from  the 
Hotel  itself. 

FR,EE  HOUSING. — On  arrival  at  the  hotel,  the  Irnmi- 
grants  are  admitted,  registered,  and  furnished  with  an 
admission  ticket,  valid  for  a five  days  sojourn,  which 
may  be  prolonged  in  case  of  illness.  The  immigrants 
are  suitably  housed,  women  and  children  in  sepárate 
wards  from  those  occupied  by  men  their  baggage  is 
taken  to  a dép5t  and  there  examined  by  a special 
branch  oí  the  Customs  department. 

FREE  BwARD. — First-class  rations  are  issued  to  the 
immigrants  on  the  íollowing  scale,  being  the  daily 
ration  for  eaeh  adult : Meat,  GOO  grammes  ; bread,  500 
grammes  ; potatoes,  carrots  or  cabbage  (alternately) 
130  grammes  ; rice,  macaroni,  or  beans  (alternately) 
100  grammes  ; sugar,  25  grammes  ; coffee,  10  grammes  ; 
milk  is  supplied  to  the  children.  The  meáis  are  weU 
cooked  by  st^am  and  are  served  in  a large  dining  haU 
by  waiters.  ” 

MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE. — Sick  persons  are  attend- 
ed  constantly  and  carefuUy,  in  the  infirmary  attached 
to  the  Hotel  itself.  Children  are  vaccinated,  and  also 
adults  who  may  desire  it. 

There  is  a staff  of  physicians,  medical  practitioners, 
male  and  female  núrses,  a weU-supplied  pharmacy,  and 
a disinfecting  chamber. 

STATE  LABOÜR.  BUR-EAU. — Immediately  on  arriv- 
al, the  immigrants  are  questioned  as  to  where  they 
wish  to  go,  and  the  Labour  Exchange  offers  to  provide 
them  with  employment  according  to  the  demanda  re- 
ccived,  as  set  down  in  the  origináis,  with  the  amount  of 
wages  to  be  paid  and  other  conditions,  aU  of  which  are 
carefuUy  entered  in  the  books  kept  for  the  purpose.  If 
there  is  no  demand,  for  the  time  being,  for  the  partic- 
ular employment  desired  by  the  immigrant,  the  Burea 
itself  engages  to  tind  some  other  employment  for 
him,  either  by  sending  him  to  some  factory,  company 
or  workshop,  or  by  telegraphing  to  the  interior  of 
the  Republic,  The  immigrant  is  warned  of  the  lack  of 
any  particular  kind  of  employment,  when  such  is  the 
case,  in  any  plaee  he  may  whishto  go  to.  The  immigrant’s 
mind  is  not  influenced  in  any  way  to  go  to  any  one 
place  or  another,  that  being  left  to  his  own  judgement. 

FREE  FORWARDING  OR  TRAVELLING  EXPENS- 
ES.— The  immigrants  who  find  employment  up-count- 
ry,  or  who  wish  to  rejoin  their  families,  are  looked 
after  by  despatching  officers,  who  have  their  baggage 
checked  and  properly  labeUed,  enter  the  immigrants’ 
ñames  on  tlic  way-bills,  provide  the  necessary  tickets, 
and  take  charge  of  them  until  they  are  safe  on  board 
the  trains  or  river-steamers. 

ARRIYAL  IN  THE  PROYINCES  AND  AT  PLACES 
OF  DESTINATION. — The  immigrants  bound  for  the 
provinces  or  national  territories  are  reccived  at  the 


rail  way  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Aid, 
lodged  and  boarded  for  a period  not  exeeeding  ten  days 
until  employment  is  found  for  them,  or  they  depa'rt 
for  their  final  destination.  When  they  have  to  continué 
the  jouriíéy  by  another  line,  they  are  looked  after  by 
the  same  officer-^just  as  in  the  Capital, — from  the  time 
that  one  train  arrives  until  the  departure  of  the  other, 
which  is  to  convey  them  to  their  destination. 

POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE.— In  the  Immi-' 
grants’  Hotel,  there  is  a Postal  and  Telegraph  Office 
for  the  Immigrants’  convenience,  and  for  the  rapid 
transmission  of  any  orders  or  instructions  which  the 
State  Immigration  and  Labour  Offices  may  deem  nec- 
essary for  quick  despatch. 

PROYISIONS  WHICH  THE  IMMIGRANTS  SHOULd’ 

KNOW 

LABOUR  BUREAU 

Art.  9. — The  Buenos  Aires  Immigration  Office  and  the 
Local  su’o-committees  shall,  when  necessary,  have  und 
er  their  immediate  control,  an  Employment  and  Lab- 
our Bureau  attended  to  by  the  number  of  employees 
appointcd  by  tne  State  Budget. 

Art.  10. — The  duty  and  Office  of  these  Bureaus  shaU  be  : 

1.  — To  attend  to  those  teachers,  artisans,  labourers 
or  farm-hands  who  may  malee  application  . 

2.  — To  seeure  the  best  conditions  for  placing  immi- 
grants and  endeavojr  that  it  be  with  honourable  per- 
sons. 

3.  — To  interfere  on  the  Immigrants’  behalf  in  the 
labour  contraets  made,  and  to  see  to  strict  observance  of 
same  by  the  employers. 

4.  — To  keep  a special  register  of  the  number  of  sit- 
uations  íilcd,  tegether  with  the  date,  nature  of  em- 
ployment, conditions  of  the  contract,  and  the  ñames 
of  those  engaged  in  it. 

Art.  11. — In  those  places  where  there  are  no  Labour 
Offices,  the  duties  and  faculties  of  the  later  devolve 
on  the  Immigration  Commissioners. 

IMMIGRAXTS 

Art.  12.— -The  term  immigrant  is,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act,  applied  to  any  foreign  labourer,  artisan.i 
tradesman,  agriculturist  or  teacher  under  sixty  years,' 
of  age,  and  of  good  repute  and  capacity,  who  comes, 
to  settle  in  the  Republic,  in  a steamship  or  sailing-' 
vessel,  as  a second  or  third  class  passenger,  or  whose- 
passage  has  been  paid  by  the  State,  the  Provincia.1 
Government  or  prívate  companies  who  encourage  immi-,' 
gration  or  settlers. 

Art.  13. — Those  persons  as  above,  not  wishing  to  ben-j 
efit  by  the  ñame  of  immigrant,  shaU  so  declare  it  to! 
the  captain  of  the  ship  on  embarking,  and  it  shaU  bej 
so  set  down  on  the  ship’s  log,  or  to  the  Port  Authoritiesi 
on  landing,  being  then  regarded  as  mere  traveUers. 
This  provisión  does  not  extend  to  immigrants  coming, 
already-contracted,  to  farming  colonies  or  other  parts' 
of  the  Republic.  . 

Art.  14. — Every  immigrant  who  can  adequately  provd 
his  good  behaviour  and  fitness  for  any  industry,  art,l 
or  useful  craft,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  ben- 
efits on  arrival  in  the  country.  | 

1.  — Board  and  lodging,  at  State  expense,  for  the, 
time  appointed  by  articles  45,  46  and  47. 

2.  — Employment  in  the  work  or  industries,  existing 
in  the  country,  to  which  he  wishes  to  devote  himself. 

3.  — Transportation  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to 
any  part  of  the  Republic  where  he  may  wish  to  settle 
or  make  his  home. 

4.  — Introduction,  duty-free,  of  clothing  or  household 
effeets,  agricultural  implements,  working-tools,  applianc- 
es  for  the  art  or  craft  he  pra-ctises,  and  a gun,  or 
fowling  piece,  for  each  adult, — to  the  valué  fixed  by 
the  Executive. 

Art.  15. — The  provisions  of  the  previous  articles  shall 
extend,  as  far  as  they  may  apply,  to  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  immigrant,  on  their  showing  proof  of 
their  good  behaviour  and  fitness  for  work, — in  the  case 
of  adults. 

Art.  16. — The  Immigrants’  good  behaviour  and  capa- 
city for  work  may  be  proven  by  means  of  a certificate 
from  the  Consuls  or  immigration  agents  of  tho  Repub- 
lic abroad  or  by  a certificate  from  the  Home  Author- 
ities,  Icgalised  by  the  said  Consuls  or  Immigration 
agents  of  the  Republic,  abroad. 


COMPiLiíD.  BY  ALBERTO  B.  MARTINEZ 


I iMP.  SOPEÑA,  Provenza,  95.— BARCELONA 
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